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ABOUT THE 

PREACHER’S PAPERBACK LIBRARY 


The renewal of the church in our time has touched many 
aspects of parish life: liturgy and sacraments, biblical and theo¬ 
logical concern, the place of the laity, work with small groups. 
But little has been said or done with regard to the renewal of the 
church in the pulpit. 

The Preacher’s Paperback Library is offered in the hope that it 
will contribute to the renewal of the preaching ministry. It will 
not stoop to providing "sermon starters" or other homiletical 
gimmicks. It will, rather, attempt to hold in balance the empha¬ 
sis which contemporary theologians and biblical scholars lay 
upon the centrality of proclamation and the very practical con¬ 
cerns of theological students and parish pastors who are engaged 
in the demanding task of preparing sermons of biblical and the- 
logical depth which also speak to the contemporary world. 

To that end, the series will provide reprints of fundamental 
homiletical studies not presently available and contemporary 
studies in areas of immediate concern to the preacher. Moreover, 
because the study of sermons themselves can be of invaluable 
help in every aspect of the preparation of the sermon, volumes of 
sermons with introductory notes will appear from time to time. 
The sermons will include reprints of outstanding preachers in 
the past as well as sermons by contemporary preachers who have 
given evidence both of depth and of imaginative gifts in com¬ 
munication. It is our hope that each volume in The Preacher’s 
Paperback Library, prepared with the specific task of sermon 
preparation in mind, will contribute to the renewal of the 
preaching ministry. 
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Frederick W. Robertson is considered to be the most influen¬ 
tial preacher in the English language. Gilbert Doan’s sensitive 
and perceptive introduction to a selection of Robertson’s sermons 
uncovers new dimensions in this nineteenth-century preacher 
and points to some neglected emphases in the contemporary pul¬ 
pit. Close study of these sermons in the light of the editor’s 
introduction to them may well lead to a '’renewal” of the preach¬ 
er’s stance with respect to both the gospel and the people who 
are his immediate concern. 

Edmund A. Steimle 

Union Theological Seminary 
New York, New York 
Ash Wednesday, 1964 
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Robertson 



by GILBERT E. DOAN, JR. 


ONE 


The Man 
and the Preacher 


He had always wanted to be 
a soldier. His father and grandfather had had distinguished rec¬ 
ords of military service, and the first five years of his own life 
were spent at Leith Fort, near Edinburgh. His three younger 
brothers all became officers in the army. There was, to the young 
man s mind, no worthy alternative to His Majesty’s service. 

His father opposed him from the start, desiring and intending 
that his son should enter the ministry. It was no mere whim; the 
evangelical fervor and piety of the Robertson home, the sense of 
valor and of honor evolved during generations of British military 
life, and the boy s natural gifts of intelligence and sensitivity 
had conspired to produce a young man whose singular fitness for 
the ministry could hardly be doubted by even the most casual of 
his acquaintances. But he maintained simply, "Anything but 
that; I am not fit for it.” 

It was an impasse. A compromise was sought in the law; Rob¬ 
ertson slogged away at it for a year in Suffolk. It was a year too 
long, and the tedium and duplicity of it sent him back in 1832, 
broken in health, to Cheltenham, to which his parents had 
returned after a year at Tours. Finally, Captain Robertson applied 
on his son’s behalf for his admission to service with the Horse 
Guards. For two long years nothing came of it, and Robertson’s 
thoughts, assisted by several fortuitous conversations, turned 
increasingly to the church. During one of these chance conver¬ 
sations, a Mr. Daly, a member of the clergy, asked him whether 
his intentions were now quite fixed upon the army. After a few 
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moments of further conversation, Robertson bluntly asked Daly 
what he would advise him to do. The clergyman responded, "Do 
as your father likes, and pray to God to direct your father 
aright/’ He once more consulted his father, and Captain Robert¬ 
son, after what can only have been the most searching reconsider¬ 
ation, reaffirmed his conviction that his son should prepare for 
the ministry. 

Accordingly, he dropped all his intensive preparations for 
military service in India and in 1837, at twenty-one, passed the 
examinations qualifying him for entrance to Oxford. Within the 
week he was notified that a commission in the Dragoons awaited 
him, and that he could, if he wished, embark forthwith for 
India. The decision, however, had been made, and there was no 
turning back. Duty was duty, and inclination dared not qualify 
obedience. 

Robertson’s innate purity and idealism had not prepared him 
for the superficiality of university life. He toiled over classics and 
theology, history and literature, and participated in debates in 
the Union. But the rest of university life, its parties, its well- 
rationalized laziness, and its habitual, cynical disrespect for 
authentic intellectual accomplishment, left him cold. Accord¬ 
ingly, he stuck to his studies and his debating, and despite the 
importunings of Mr. Churton, the vice-principal of his college 
(Brasenose), declined to read for honors, feeling such recogni¬ 
tion to be little more than trivial. 

Ordained deacon at Winchester in 1840, Robertson (then 
twenty-four) accepted a call to a curacy under Mr. Nicholson, 
rector of a three-church parish in Winchester. It was nearly as 
severe a test of his resolution as can be imagined. The parish was 
one of wretched poverty and of helpless, hopeless squalor. His 
labors at prayer and fasting, at preaching and pastoral care, anc 
at study and teaching, were intense and unremitting. It was onl) 
upon a return visit, after he had left Winchester, that the grate 
ful people were able finally to force upon him the realizatior 
that his labors there had been of more than dubious value. Ir 
later years, however, Robertson often referred to his two years a 
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Winchester as the happiest period of his career. Perhaps this was 
because he had found it possible there to give himself as com¬ 
pletely to his work as he would have been able to do in the 
Dragoons. Toward the end of the second year, he had developed 
the unmistakable symptoms of tuberculosis, and prepared him¬ 
self to die on the line in Winchester. 

The wisdom of his rector, his doctors, and his friends prevailed, 
however, and after his ordination to the priesthood he set out for 
the continent to regain his health. The long vacation did par¬ 
tially restore his health; it also provided him a wife and a proph¬ 
ecy. He married Helen Denys, who bore him three children, one 
of whom died in infancy. So little is subsequently said of Helen 
Robertson, however, that one can only guess at the disillusion¬ 
ment of the incorrigible idealist she had married. The prophecy, 
he received from the evangelical minister Cesar Malan, who, dur¬ 
ing a theological discussion, offered the opinion that Robertson 
would have "a sad life, a sad ministry.” One may surmise that 
Malan saw before him a man whose purity and patent integrity 
were of the kind which seem to ask for crucifixion, or simply 
one who took himself and his work too seriously. At any rate, 
Malan could not have known how truly he spoke. For from that 
time forward, the clouds began to gather. 

Robertson began work in the summer of 1843 at Christ 
Church, Cheltenham, near his family’s residence. He continued 
at hard study, with history, economics, and poetry supplanting 
to a considerable degree the Hebrew and Greek which had 
absorbed his time at Winchester. His senior at Cheltenham, one 
Mr. Boyd, was a powerful preacher, and it was during the Chel¬ 
tenham ministry that Robertson ceased to rely on the setting 
aside of Saturday mornings for sermon preparation. He could not 
but adopt immediately the high standards of Mr. Boyd, and the 
result was the disciplined use of time, beginning several days 
before the day of preaching, in reading, analyzing, jotting, 
organizing, throwing out, and starting over. It was the begin¬ 
ning of his greatness. 

But Cheltenham was at the other end of the world from Win- 
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Chester. Blackwood describes it as an amalgam of "the sup¬ 
posedly fashionable and the supposedly religious.” It was appar¬ 
ently, for Robertson, an impossible combination. Despite his 
unqualified success, he felt himself a failure. Beyond this, he 
soon doubted both his calling to the ministry and even his own 
belief; the evangelicalism of his family and his youth, which had 
sustained him thus far through thick and thin, among the rich 
and among the poor, had worn thin within him. And finally, his 
health broke again. 

What happened to him in a subsequent trip into the Tyrol can 
only be estimated by those who have known the dark night of 
the soul, and who also have it laid upon them to drive away the 
terrors of that night from before the faces of their brothers. The 
letters of the period are the only index, and, by turns, exhilarat¬ 
ing, morbid, and profound, they are anything but diagrammatic. 
Yet whatever story is to be told, they tell. And the sermons 
preached in Brighton bear witness that, committed largely to the 
crags of the Tyrol, there was indeed a story. 

After a few weeks service at St. Ebbe’s, Oxford, Robertson 
took his family to his last parish, Trinity Chapel in Brighton. It 
was August of 1847. Brighton was a resort city and a new city, a 
city of leisure and of fashion of the sort that new cities attract 
and engender. But the city was not too new to have its slums, not 
only at its heart but also on its fringes—and both ignored by the 
fashionable classes. If any one of the sermons preached at Brigh¬ 
ton were to be selected as the one preached directly to Brighton, 
it would be that entitled "Worldliness,” for Brighton was the 
worldliness of England distilled and concentrated. 

Robertson was an almost immediate success with all sorts and 
conditions of men in Brighton. But it was England at mid¬ 
century, and the social and economic revolution then sweeping 
France had waked its echoes on English soil. The echoes fell on 
tin ears in the Establishment, but the English workingman was 
stirred to hope and thus to agitation. Robertson saw in France 
(for all his distrust of much that France produced) the dawn of 
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a new era, in which justice would supplant petty privilege. He 
espoused the cause of the English workingman. His was no mere 
echo of incipient rash sedition. His was rather a first-hand aware¬ 
ness of, and sympathy with, the life of the laborer, and a deter¬ 
mination to assure that any man made in the image and likeness 
of God should never lack for opportunity to make the most of 
himself. More significantly, he saw himself not as the embittered 
champion of the poor against the rich, but as a mediator between 
the upper and the lower classes. He required of the rich that they 
learn Christian concern for the poor, and of the poor that they 
replace their resentment with sober and industrious efforts to 
improve their condition, to realize a new and richer life, a life 
which the rich should not dare to see stifled under the dead hand 
of the past. 

Robertson was largely responsible for the establishment of the 
long-proposed Working-Man’s Institute of Brighton (essentially 
a library, reading room, and cultural center). In recognition of 
his leadership in this project, the men asked him to deliver the 
opening address. He finally consented, and the transcription by 
a newspaper correspondent is preserved in Stopford Brooke’s 
biography. 

The address was fair, manly, and human. Robertson simply 
contended that without stubborn, basic morality any society, no 
matter how carefully engineered, would collapse, and that to 
avoid such dissolution, the moral education and spiritual eleva¬ 
tion of all classes of society were essential. 

The reception accorded the address was the reception given 
all his labors in the cause of social justice. He espoused no party 
line; therefore one side derided him for faint-heartedness, the 
other for inciting to rebellion! Indeed, Robertson was charged in 
the public press with the preaching of socialism, and F. D. Mau¬ 
rice undertook to have published in the "'Record” a letter absolv¬ 
ing Robertson of any stigma attaching to the nascent "'Christian 
Socialism” of which he and Charles Kingsley were the acknowl¬ 
edged leaders. Robertson, Kingsley, and Maurice held each other 
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in high regard, and Robertson, "while wishing Mr. Maurice and 
Mr. Kingsley God-speed in their work, and refusing to shrink 
from their side, neither adopted the views they held, nor gave 
his personal sanction to the means they employed. . . Z’ 1 

If the reception of Robertson’s opinions on matters of ecclesi¬ 
astical controversy was similar, it was because in such matters his 
words and behavior were for the most part equally moderate, 
fair, balanced, and mediatory. As an undergraduate, he had often 
gone to hear Newman at St. Mary’s, and had been impressed and 
charmed. But as the tracts continued to flow, the "Tractarian” 
controversy to mount, and the epithets to be coined, Robertson 
found himself increasingly impressed by the piety and charity, 
and by the learning and refined tastes of the Tractarians, but 
convinced of the error of much that they taught, and profoundly 
persuaded that their concerns were not designed to fill the aching 
void in the human heart. 

Likewise, however, for all he owed to his warmly evangelical 
home and early nurture, he began to find the evangelical wing of 
the church an increasingly inhospitable haven. The evangelicals’ 
blind adherence to rigid doctrinal codifications, their arrogant 
dismissal of human learning, their lovelessness even within their 
own circles, and the venomous attacks they mounted, especially 
with the assistance of a kept press, upon all and sundry oppo¬ 
nents—all finally exasperated him, and if he was ever intemper¬ 
ate in criticism it was in his criticism of the school of piety and 
thought in which he had chiefly been brought up. A glance at 
his sermon on "The Tongue” will give a faint suggestion of his 
feelings in the matter. 

Because Robertson refused to be identified with either of the 
major contending parties in the Church of England, either the 
"high church” or the evangelical wing, it has often been assumed 
that Robertson somehow "must have been” identified with the 
so-called "broad church.” The history of the Church of England 

1 Stopford A. Brooke, Life, Letters, Lectures and Addresses of Frederick 
W. Robertson (New York: Harper & Brothers, n.d.), p. 232. 
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in this period, however, indicates that * 'broad church” was not 
just a catch-all category but a distinct movement—whose dis¬ 
tinction was largely in the fuzziness of its ecclesiastical and doc¬ 
trinal standards. It will be demonstrated below that Robertson 
v/as much too earnest a churchman, and much too careful a 
thinker, to allow of his identification with this body. 

No such cursory sketch as the present one could possibly serve 
to detail the numerous events and currents of thought which 
influenced Robertson’s teaching and opinions, much less render 
a just accounting of his stance with respect to each. To make 
such an attempt at a thumb-indexing of "Robertson and his 
world” would be to do an inexcusable injustice to a man whose 
study of public and ecclesiastical issues was painstakingly thor¬ 
ough and whose response to each was imaginative, solidly rea¬ 
soned, and uniquely his own. But it would be an equally unjust 
and superficial estimate of Robertson which took account only of 
his opinions of, and relationships with, the several parties of the 
Church of England and "the labor question” in Brighton. The 
Roman partition of England, the growth of the sects, and the 
controversy over the observance of the "Sabbath” were but a 
few of the vexing churchly topics to which Robertson gave con¬ 
siderable attention. His concern for public affairs ran the gamut 
from drug addiction and capital punishment to Kossuth and the 
Kaffir War. Likewise, his mastery of language cannot be 
accounted for apart from Robertson’s intense devotion to the 
critical, if reverent, study of Carlyle, Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
Tennyson, Shelley, Milton, Shakespeare, Dante, and scores of 
others from Keble all the way to Scott. It is impossible to account 
for Robertson’s appeal to men under the spell of the predomi¬ 
nant forms of unbelief of that day without full awareness of his 
enthusiasm for, and careful study of, the scientific and theologi¬ 
cal revolutions of Europe at mid-century, a century of which it 
has been said that the natural sciences were advanced farther 
during those hundred years than they had been in all prior mil¬ 
lennia taken together. The interests and concerns of the man 
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were as wide as his mind and passions were profound, and no 
picture of him is complete without recognition of these multiple 
facets of his life and thought. (Here the volumes by Blackwood 
and Brooke mentioned in the Bibliographical Notes are most 
urgently commended to the reader.) 

Beginning early in his Brighton ministry, Robertson suffered 
with increasing intensity with what, from all accounts, we should 
now call a brain tumor. Night after night he lay on the floor, his 
head on the rung of a chair, transfixed by a burning pain at the 
base of his skull. He nevertheless continued to wring the last 
drop of work from his broken body. On Sunday, August 15, 
1853, the sixth anniversary of his arrival in Brighton, in exqui¬ 
site agony, he died. And he died without the remotest notion 
that in six short years he had become, at thirty-seven, the most 
influential preacher in the English language. 

"He says, 'It is finished.’ . . . The way in which our Redeemer 
contemplated this life was altogether a peculiar one. He looked 
upon it, not as a place of rest or pleasure, but simply, solely, as 
a place of duty. He was here to do his Father’s will, not his own; 
and therefore, now that life was closed, he looked upon it chiefly 
as a duty that was fulfilled. ... 'I have glorified thee on earth, I 
have finished the work which thou gavest me to do.’ ” 2 

2 "The Last Utterances of Christ,” in Frederick W. Robertson, Sermons 
Preached at Brighton (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1947). 
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The Brighton 
Sermons 


”... the foolishness of preaching. .. — St. Paul 

"Now observe the utter powerlessness of mere preaching to 
cope with this tyrannical power of the present. Forty thou¬ 
sand pulpits throughout the land this day will declaim 
against the vanity of riches, the uncertainty of life, the sin 
of worldliness—against the gambling spirit of human nature; 

I ask what impression will be produced by those forty thou¬ 
sand harangues ?”—Frederick IV. Robertson 

The sermons preached at 
Brighton are the consummation of Robertson’s labor as a preacher. 
In addition, they are readily available. For these reasons they will 
serve as the basis for a description and analysis of his work. 

Before looking closely at the substance and the craft of Rob¬ 
ertson’s sermons, it is in order to glance briefly over their aggre¬ 
gate. There are ninety-three sermons, arranged in four series. The 
first impression to be gained by a cursory examination of the 
titles is twofold: first, that they are unwaveringly biblical in 
orientation, and second that they shoulder the large and weighty 
burdens of faith and teaching: revelation, sacrifice, baptism, 
worldliness, sin, sanctification, doubt, unity. 

Each of the four series has its own characteristics. The first 
series (twenty-two sermons) consists largely of sermons preached 
in 1849—indeed, in the latter months of the year. The second 
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series (twenty-one sermons) is a collection of sermons from the 
years 1850 through 1853. As in the first, there are more texts 
from the Gospels than from either the Old Testament or the 
Epistles. The third series (twenty-one sermons) is made up 
mostly of sermons preached in 1850 and in 1852, and the texts 
are mostly from the Epistles. The fourth series (twenty-nine ser¬ 
mons) catches up the 1849 sermons not included in the first, 
includes three from 1848, one each from 1853 and 1847 as well 
as two undated ones, and distributes the remainder in random 
fashion over the period 1850-52. In this series there are more 
texts from the Old Testament than from the Gospels or from the 
rest of the New Testament. It is intriguing to note that the num¬ 
ber of sermons from the period 1849-50, inclusive, is approxi¬ 
mately the same as that from the period 1851-53, inclusive. A 
disproportionate number of these sermons were preached in 
November, December, and January. A possible explanation of 
this imbalance will be discussed in another connection. 

It might be expected that a Church of England preacher who 
had become disenchanted with the evangelical wing of that body, 
who was as scrupulously faithful to the biblical text, and as 
demanding a disciplinarian of self, as Robertson was, would 
naturally adhere faithfully to the pericopes of the church year for 
his texts. It seems, however, to have been otherwise. Very few 
texts can be identified as appointed for the day in the Book of 
Common Prayer. It is not clear why this is the case. Robertson 
certainly took the liturgy, and its lessons, very seriously, as he 
did the season and the day. Perhaps he had preached faithfully 
from the pericopes in earlier years, and had now given up that 
method in favor of another. It would be no surprise if he had, 
for the intensity of his study of the passage in question, his 
accuracy in coming to the point of it, and his facility in translat¬ 
ing precisely that text and point into public and pastoral address, 
left little reason for—or, indeed possibility of—preaching a 
totally different sermon on the same lesson or text. Beyond this, 
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it can only be assumed that his people’s need, his own spiritual 
and intellectual development, and the events and controversies of 
the time were for him more determinative of text and theme than 
was the Prayer Book. 

The form in which the sermons appear is described in the 
preface to the original edition as "not notes previously prepared, 
nor . . . sermons written before delivery. They are simply recol¬ 
lections: sometimes dictated by the preacher himself to the 
younger members of a family in which he was interested, . . . 
sometimes written out by himself for them when they were at a 
distance and unable to attend his ministry.” 1 

In the fourth series, quite evidently, a different situation 
obtains, for, as it is observed in the preface to that series, here 
are " 'Pulpit Notes,’ which . . . consist of the skeleton or outline 
which Mr. Robertson prepared before delivering his sermons. In 
some cases only a line or a word is given to indicate a division of 
his subject; in others he has written out a whole thought, to be 
further amplified and completed in course of preaching.” 2 

It can be argued that the dictation of the sermon material 
after its delivery necessarily involved some loss in power and 
clarity over the original. It could also be argued that having once 
"done” the sermon, his later dictation of it might have had some 
benefit of retrospective criticism on his own part or on that of 
others, or of a more refined and polished quality due to the 
release of the pressures of anxiety and tension with which Rob¬ 
ertson seems always to have mounted the pulpit stairs. The facts 
cannot of course be ascertained, but regardless of the arguments 
in the matter, the form of the sermons and its derivation bears 
eloquent testimony to the craftsman’s care and to the man’s 
"involvement” in his sermon. 

1 Robertson, Sermons Preached at Brighton (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1947). 

2 Ibid., vii. Sermons mentioned in the footnotes throughout this intro¬ 
duction can be found in this book. 
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The Policy of Robertson’s Preaching 

When the reader of Robertson comes to consider the sermons 
in course, he finds that several discrete and clearly identifiable 
principles govern the preacher’s attempts to convey and awaken 
the truth of the word in his hearers. Robertson himself states 
them from time to time in the sermons. These principles might 
be described as constituting a "policy” for preaching. 

Several of these principles have to do with the way in which 
the preacher deals with controversy. Robertson was ever the con¬ 
troversialist, and, as his life increased in years and in public 
notice, he became himself more and more a subject of contro¬ 
versy. But while the polemicism and occasional truculence of his 
university career might be laid to his early military interests, the 
concern he evidenced for matters of controversy in his Brighton 
years was rather a function of his concern for the truth at stake 
in the midst of the contention of parties. Controversy itself he 
came to detest. He maintained that "religious controversy only 
does harm. It destroys the humble inquiry after truth: it throws 
all the energies into an attempt to prove ourselves right.” 1 
Maintaining as he did that truth unsought could not be expected 
simply to present itself, but also that in controversy the truth 
was indeed at stake, Robertson had to deal with the controversy. 
In doing so, however, he maintained as the first principle that 
"wherever opposite views are held with warmth by religious- 
minded men, we may take for granted that there is some higher 
truth which embraces both. All high truth is the union of two 
contradictories. Thus predestination and free will are opposites: 
and the truth does not lie between these two, but in a higher 
reconciling truth which leaves both true.” 2 

Furthermore, with respect not only to persons but to ideas as 
well, Robertson’s thought and discourse are marked by a high 

1 "The Skepticism of Pilate.” 

3 "Baptism” (I). 
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and manly generosity. Opposing views were never simply dis¬ 
missed, caricatured, denigrated, or ignored. They were analyzed 
and evaluated, sometimes swiftly and pointedly, sometimes 
painstakingly, depending upon their merit and their relevance to 
his text and theme. But they were never rudely repudiated or 
scorned. The reason for this generous treatment is to be traced 
more accurately to the catholicity of the man and to his sense of 
decency and fair play more than to warm-heartedness or to foggi¬ 
ness of belief or thought. He interprets his conviction in this 
fashion: "In order to elevate Christianity it is not necessary to 
vilify heathenism. To exalt revelation we need not try to show 
that natural religion has no truths. ... It is a poor, cowardly 
system which can only rise by the degradation of all others. 
Whatever is true belongs to the kingdom of the truth.” 3 

As if this were not enough to convince his hearers of the 
wrong done in the heated repudiation of opposing views, Rob¬ 
ertson added another word of wise counsel. It concerned not the 
meanness of the attempt to establish truth by negation but rather 
its futility. In the history of dogmatics and apologetics there is 
ample evidence for wonder at the persistence, even from New 
Testament times, of errors still vexing the present day. The 
preacher must one day learn that "there are questions which hav¬ 
ing been again and again settled, still from time to time present 
themselves for resolution; errors which having been refuted, and 
cut up by the roots, reappear in the next century as fresh and 
vigorous as ever. Like the fabled monsters of old, from whose 
dissevered neck the blood sprung forth and formed fresh heads, 
multiplied and indestructible; or like the weeds, which, extir¬ 
pated in one place, sprout forth vigorously in another.” 4 

Robertson did not have to be persuaded (as we shall see!) 
that error exists, that it is pernicious, and that it must be 
destroyed. Predictably enough, Robertson therefore maintained 
that "our way is rather to teach positively than negatively: we 

3 "The Roman." 

4 "Absolution.” 
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will try to set up the truth, and error may fall before it”; 5 for ''it 
is an endless work to be uprooting weeds: plant the ground with 
wholesome vegetation, and then the juices which would have 
otherwise fed rankness will pour themselves into a more vigor¬ 
ous growth; the dwindled weeds will be easily raked out then. It 
is an endless task to be refuting error. Plant truth, and the error 
will pine away.” 6 And, after all, that statement, as well as the 
stance it describes, is an act of faith. Of these Robertson made 
many; they were of the essence of his power. 

Before leaving the field of controversy, one further element of 
Robertson’s policy in such matters should be noted. He regarded 
it not only as mean and imprudent to rest the sermon’s case in 
the attack upon error; he regarded it as potentially a false witness 
to the truth itself. He was forever on the alert to see "the soul of 
goodness in things evil.” 7 "For instance, extravagance is gener¬ 
osity carried to excess. Revenge is sometimes a sense of justice 
which has put no restraint upon itself. Woman’s worst fault is 
perverted self-sacrifice. Incaution comes from innocence. Now, 
there are some men who see all the evil, and never trace, never 
give themselves the trouble of suspecting the root of goodness 
out of which it sprung. There are others who love to go deep 
down, and see ivhy a man came to do wrong, and whether there 
was not some excuse, or some redeeming cause: in order that they 
may be just. Just, as 'God is just, and the justifier of him that 
believeth in Jesus.’ ” 8 

Controversialist—and controversy—that he was, Robertson’s 
work was that of a man of generous and catholic mind and taste. 
The development of his policy in this respect he has made 
abundantly clear. The source of his generosity and catholicity is 
equally plain to see. 

Robertson also developed a policy in preaching which had its 
sources in his instinctive respect for the integrity of the mind of 

6 "Inspiration.” 

0 "Absolution.” 

7 "Joseph’s Forgiveness of his Brethren.” 

8 "The Pre-eminence of Charity.” 
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the man he addressed. He rarely rings the changes on a text or a 
point. The bludgeon would have been a weapon strange to his 
hands. Not that he was unaware of a hearer’s need to know, and 
his often too-keen desire to be told bluntly what to think, to be 
given no alternative but to believe precisely so. Not for a 
moment. But "from what minds, and from what books, do we 
really gain most of that which we can really call our own ? From 
those that are suggestive, from those that can kindle life within 
us and set us thinking, and call conscience into action—not from 
those that exhaust a subject and seem to leave it threadbare, but 
from those that make us feel there is a vast deal more in that 
subject yet, and send us . . . into the dark infinite to listen for 
ourselves.” 9 One preacher at least, in the history of that art, who 
could forbear to have the last word! 

He left the matter with his hearers, often quite literally con¬ 
cluding with a question or the offering of a real choice. And he 
did not flinch from the duty of warning his hearers of the 
seductive ease with which they might bovinely absorb and assim¬ 
ilate his views. "There are two sorts of men who exercise influ¬ 
ence. The first are those who perpetuate their own opinions, 
bequeath their own names, form a sect, gather a party round 
them who speak their words, believe their belief. ... It is the 
influence most aimed at and most loved. The second class is 
composed of those who stir up faith, conscience, thought to do 
their own work. They are not anxious that those they teach 
should think as they do, but that they should think. Nor that 
they should take this or that rule of right or wrong, but that they 
should be conscientious. Nor that they should adopt their own 
views of God, but that faith in God should be roused in earnest. 
Such men propagate not many views; but they propagate life 
itself in inquiring minds and earnest hearts.” 10 So it was that 
Robertson charged his congregation: Judge for yourselves! For 
his part, his duty was clear. He would, and did, "preach sug- 

n "The Character of Eli.” 

10 "The Character of Eli." 
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gestively.” This policy, too, is manifestly an act of faith. Robert¬ 
son was obliged to assume it was eminently justifiable. In default 
of the listener’s willingness to be led, inspired, and pricked 
rather than amused or humored or force-fed, there could—and 
should—be no pretense at preaching. ’'God’s truth is too sacred 
to be expounded to superficial worldliness in its transient fit of 
earnestness.” n 

There were other elements in Robertson’s policy structure. It 
is by now well known (and, because our times are in debt to his, 
a matter of general acceptance) that in the preaching of Christ 
as "divine,” it is necessary to move in argument and discourse 
from the instinctive recognition of our Lord as an actual, uncom¬ 
promised human being to the confession of his life and work as 
that of the Son of the Father. There appears in "The Sympathy 
of Christ,” "The Loneliness of Christ,” and "The Sinlessness of 
Christ” rich and ample evidence of Robertson’s capacity to body 
forth the man of Nazareth to hearers all too convinced of their 
own humanity. 

In similar fashion, and as a function of the same keen sym¬ 
pathy with the motions of the human mind and heart, Robertson 
preached "from the inward to the outward.” In the sermon on 
"Purity” he maintains that "like the wise physician who, instead 
of busying himself with transcendental theories to improve the 
climate and the outward circumstances of man, endeavors to 
relieve and get rid of the tendencies of disease which are from 
within, Christianity, leaving all outward circumstances to ameli¬ 
orate themselves, fastens its attention on the spirit which has to 
deal with them.” 12 

The sermons, without exception, evidence the determination 
of the preacher of Brighton to deal with his people at their deep 
heart’s core, and not to badger them with externals: do this, shun 
that, vote so, pray thus, pay so much, say the other—leaving it 
all uncleanness within. 

11 "The Skepticism of Pilate.” 

12 "Purity.” 
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Thus far the major elements of the policy for the monstrance 
of the word in Brighton. Others will emerge presently as the 
appeal of the preacher comes under scrutiny. 


The Appeal of Robertson’s Preaching 

Many reasons have been alleged as basic to Robertson’s capac¬ 
ity to enrapture and to compel his auditors. They include his 
aptitude for the imaginative statement of truth, his appeal to the 
intellect, his "liberalism,” his facility with the use of words, his 
manner in the pulpit, and, of course, the close harmony between 
his words and his own life. Some of these characteristics are, 
plainly, reflections upon the state and tradition of preaching at 
the beginning of Robertson’s career. Some of them, and others 
as well, will be taken up in due course in the remainder of this 
section. 

It would presently appear, however, that if there was one 
quality of Robertson’s work which, above all others, has endeared 
and commended him to preacher and people alike, it was his 
profound and active sympathy with, and comprehension of, the 
human spirit. It is accurate (if sadly misleading) to describe him 
as the first in the long tradition of "psychological preachers.” 
The phrase describes not his inclination to sum up all of Chris¬ 
tian life and teaching in the categories of one popular academic 
discipline, but rather his keen insight into human vanity and 
aspiration, and his capacity to establish what he described as 
"rapport” between the hearer of the gospel of God and the 
broken, yet wistful, patient, hoping men and women before him 
in the nave. 

It will perhaps be no oversimplification to deal with this 
human resonance under two heads, the analytical and the con¬ 
structive. There appear in his sermons, in distinct and identifi¬ 
able ways, both kinds of psychologically-oriented use of his 
materials. And this should not, on inspection, seem extraordi- 
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nary: one kind serves to establish the validity of the attempt to 
listen—for this man up front is, like the hearer, a man, and 
knows what is in a man; the other serves rather to validate the 
assumption that what the preacher says is true in life and 
thought actually constitutes a claim to truth —a claim presented, 
now, not only by some speaker but to one who has been per¬ 
suaded he should listen. To clarify the distinction between the 
two, it may be helpful to consider that there are men whose 
capacity to establish human rapport is unassailable, but the sub¬ 
stance of whose discourse manifestly fails of strength to estab¬ 
lish itself as the truth of the gospel. To put it another way, it is 
possible for a man of some acuity to identify the dark place of 
mind and spirit, yet be unable to supply a single stool or block 
onto which a man can climb to see the light—to say nothing of 
having the strength to lift him up bodily. 

In both these varieties of the use of human insight, Robertson 
was, and is acknowledged to have been, a master. Attention is 
here given first to the analytical variety of use, or the preacher’s 
capacity to tell men what their life is like (in contrast to what it 
can be). Robertson has the power of genuine sympathy: "Has a 
man known disappointment, and, from his friends, nothing for 
it but reproach and scoffing? Not one of us but what has felt his 
heart aching for want of sympathy. We have had our lonely 
hours, our days of disappointment, and our moments of hope¬ 
lessness—times when our highest feelings have been misunder¬ 
stood, and our purest met with ridicule. Days when our heavy 
secret was lying unshared, like ice upon the heart. And then the 
spirit gives way; we have wished that all were over—that we 
could lie down tired, and rest like the children from life that 
the hour was come when we could put down the extinguisher on 
the lamp, and feel the last grand rush of darkness on the 
spirit .” 1 The man was capable of describing the need for sym¬ 
pathy—and, at the same moment, of giving it. Robertson knew 
the death wish, and acknowledged it, and no hearer could but 

1 “Elijah.” 
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know that if he should go into the valley of the shadow, he need 
not go alone. The man who spoke had been there, and was ready 
to go back when he was needed. 

To each man also, however, come moments and days of high 
stimulation and even exultancy. Robertson was as ready to rejoice 
with them that rejoiced as he was to weep with those who 
wept. But he knew men well enough to know that the trough 
follows the crest, and he tried to make them ready to guard the 
door against the seven devils more pernicious than the one 
expelled. He addressed a confirmation class before their first 
communion: "The danger of excitement [as experienced in a 
first communion] is the probability of reaction. The heart, like 
the body and the mind, cannot be long exposed to extreme ten¬ 
sion without giving way afterwards. Strong impressions are suc¬ 
ceeded by corresponding listlessness. Your work, to which you 
have so long looked forward, is done. The profession has been 
made, and now left suddenly, as it were, with nothing before 
you, and apparently no answer to the question, what are we to do 
now ? Insensibly you will feel that all is over, and the void within 
your hearts will be inevitably filled, unless there be a great vigi¬ 
lance, by a very different class of excitement. This danger will be 
incurred most by precisely those who felt most deeply the serv¬ 
ices of the past week ." 2 Many a confirmation class might well be 
so forewarned, and thus armed, against the forces of anticlimax 
massing on the horizon! And the admonition to the young pre¬ 
communicants was only part of a broader and keen consciousness 
on Robertson’s part that "if the heart can not have a truth, it 
will take a counterfeit of truth .” 3 

Nor was this wise and careful admonition to the class an 
unusual witness to his keen understanding of the turbulence of 
youth. He not only understood such turbulence, but he appreci¬ 
ated it, he interpreted it, and, in interpreting, defended it, as he 

2 "Parable of the Sower.” 

3 "Absolution.” See also the first long paragraph of the second major 
section of "Worldliness,” which begins on p. 155 below. 
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has amply and eloquently demonstrated in 'The Loneliness of 
Christ” ( q.v .). For it is as emerging adults, and generally not 
before (as Robertson warned again and again) that a man comes 
into his own before the face of God. "A vast amount of insin¬ 
cerity is produced by mistaking this. We expect in the religion 
of the child the experience which can only be true in the religion 
of the man. We force onto their lips the language which 
described the wrestling of the soul with God. It is twenty years 
too soon .” 4 

And in other sermons, notably in "Christian Progress by 
Oblivion of the Past,” he deals, with equal sensitivity and equal 
warmth, with the comparably salient characteristics of middle 
and advanced age. The sane and hearty encouragement he gives 
to the latter groups is worth noting: "We cannot get back our 
past innocence, nor is it desirable we should ... it is no more 
to be regretted than the blossom is to be regretted when fruit is 
hardening in its place; no more to be regretted than the slender 
gracefulness of the sapling, when you have got instead the 
woody fiber of the heart of oak of which the ship is made; no 
more to be regretted than the green blade when the ear has come 
instead, bending down in yellow ripeness. Our innocence is 
gone, withered with the businesslike contact with the great 
world. It is one of the things behind. Forget it. It was worth very 
little. And now for something of a texture more firm, more 
enduring. . . .” 5 

It was important for his hearers, nevertheless, as it is for his 
readers in the present day, not to miss Robertson’s distinction 
between past innocence and purity, and between prudery and 
purity; the student of the Scriptures de-emphasizes purity of 
heart at his own peril and that of those whom he is given to lead. 
"Prudery detects wrong when no wrong is. . . . There is some¬ 
thing of over-sensitiveness and over-delicacy which shows not 
innocence, but an inflammable imagination. . . . Here, however, 

4 "Jacob’s Wrestling.” 

6 "Christian Progress by Oblivion of the Past.” 
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beware! No sentence of Scripture is more frequently in the lips 
of persons who permit themselves much licence, than the text, 
'to the pure all things are pure.’ Yes, all things natural, but not 
artificial—scenes which pamper the tastes, which excite the 
senses . . . just as the dove trembles at the hawk, and the young 
calf shudders at the lion it has never seen before, so innocence 
shrinks instinctively from what is wrong by the same divine 
instinct. If that which is wrong seems pure, then the heart is not 
pure but vitiated .” 6 

When the man’s heart is pure, and when he must also face the 
loss of past innocence, his life in this businesslike world will 
of necessity lead him into the most vexing internal conflicts as to 
what he should do, and whether he can possibly do what is pleas¬ 
ing to God. Robertson was keenly aware of even this initial han¬ 
dicap, namely, that "when we look at [St. Paul’s] almost super¬ 
human career, reverence and admiration we must feel; but so 
far does he seem removed from ordinary life that imitation 
appears out of the question .” 7 

Yet as the flow of time moves past a man, the fact is that, fac¬ 
ing its ethical demands, he will ultimately have made a response. 
It was not in Robertson to leave that man assuming that the 
character of his response was a matter of indifference. Hard and 
inscrutable as the choice might be, the man would make it. And 
there is in each such dilemma a right response to make. Nor 
could it ever be simply self-denial, as "self-denial for the mere 
sake of self-denial, torture for torture’s sake, is neither good nor 
Christlike .” 8 A glance at the end of the first major section of 
"The Loneliness of Christ” will disclose both Robertson’s aware¬ 
ness of the distress of ethical conflict and his clear judgment that 
in each such instance of conflict there was, and was to be sought, 
the way of obedience and of duty. 

6 "Purity.” See also the comparable assertion in "The Restoration of 
the Erring,” which begins on p. 145 below. 

7 "Christian Progress by Oblivion of the Past.” 

8 "The Last Utterances of Christ.” 
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When duty, whether plain or not so plain, was done, or when 
it was evaded, Robertson would not leave the matter there. He 
knew, and never scrupled to say he knew, what kinds of motiva¬ 
tion informed choices for or against what was right. 

He searched the hearts of the men of Scripture, and told why 
they did as they had: "Some of the best commentators conceive 
them . . . words of mockery: and such is the great Lord Bacon’s 
view. * "What is truth?" said jesting Pilate, and would not wait 
for a reply.’ In all deference to such authority [writes Robert¬ 
son], we cannot believe this sentence was spoken in jest. In 
Pilate’s whole conduct there is no trace of such a tone. It betrays 
much of uncertainty, nothing of lightness. He was cruelly tor¬ 
mented with the perplexity of efforts to save his prisoner. He 
risked his own reputation. He pronounced him, almost with 
vehemence, to be innocent. He felt awe, and was afraid of him. 
In such a frame of mind, mockery was impossible .’’ 9 

And he searched the hearts of his hearers in a similar way. 
"They who seek knowledge for the sake of a prize are not gen¬ 
uine lovers of knowledge—they only love the rewards of knowl¬ 
edge: had it no honor or substantial advantage connected with 
it, they would be indolent ." 10 In many another sermon (and 
notably in one of his "law-and-gospel" sermons, "The Christian 
Aim and Motive") the preacher applies the same incontro¬ 
vertible logic to the moral life: " 'Give up this world to have the 
next. Lose here, that you may gain hereafter Now this is but 
prudence, after all—it is but magnified selfishness, carried on 
into eternity—none the more noble for being eternal selfish¬ 
ness." (But here refer briefly to "The Illusiveness of Life," and 
note that Robertson was indeed prepared to concede the useful 
function of inferior "goals" in the divine economy.) 

When the decision—right or wrong—is made, and the moti¬ 
vation—worthy or otherwise—has been scrutinized, the thinking 
man, needing to know himself justified, habitually gives account 

0 "The Skepticism of Pilate.” 

10 "Christian Pi ogress by Oblivion of the Past.” 
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of the sources of his behavior. Sometimes the result is what is 
called rationalization. With these convolutions of consciousness, 
too, the preacher was fully acquainted. In 'The Healing of 
Jairus’ Daughter” he described the way in which a man can 
ignore the varied cries for help that reach his ears along the way 
of life by alleging that his "specialty” is "prison reform” or 
some other "interest.” He saw the confusion between strong pas¬ 
sions and strong character: "A man who bears all before him_ 

before whose frown domestics tremble, and whose bursts of fury 
make the children of the house quake—because he has his will 
obeyed and his own way in all things—we call him a strong 
man. The truth is, that is the weak man; it is his passions that 
are strong: he, mastered by them, is weak .” 11 

Needless to say his perception of the social order was equally 
acute: "The Negro, on his skull and skeleton, they say, has 
God s intention of servitude written: he is the inferior animal, 
therefore it is right to enslave him. Did this doctrine precede the 
slave trade? Did man arrive at it, and then in consequence, con¬ 
scientiously proceed with human traffic? Or was it invented to 
defend a practice existing already—the offspring of self-interest? 
Did not men first make slaves, and then search about for reasons 
to make their conduct plausible to themselves ?” 12 Men do ration¬ 
alize their behavior, and Robertson found it expedient and 
necessary to follow the paths of the rationalizing mind; men 
knew that he knew what he described, and that he knew them. 

Not only did he know that men were weak, not only did he 
know that men repeatedly failed at the strong points in their 
characters, but he never hesitated to put it to them plainly, and 
without mincing words. On such matters he required extreme 
clarity—and gave it. One clear example appears in "The Loneli¬ 
ness of Christ (^.^.) again, he wrote, "Before we praise a man 
for his excellences, we must be quite sure that they do not rise 
out of so many defects. No thanks to a proud man that he is not 

11 "The Early Development of Jesus.” 
lw 'Obedience the Organ of Spiritual Knowledge.” 
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vain. No credit to a man without love that he is not jealous: he 
has not strength enough for passion .” 13 

There was in the preacher himself passion and to spare. Ordi¬ 
narily it can be read only between the lines, as the source of the 
power behind his use of language and of forms of thought. 
Occasionally, however, the temple is cleansed: "Tell us, then, ye 
who are servants of the letter, and yet do not scruple to use a 
carriage to convey you to some church where a favorite minister 
is heard, is that a spiritual necessity or a spiritual luxury? Part 
of the Sunday meal of all of you is the result of a servant’s 
work. Tell us, then, ye accurate logicians, who say that nothing 
escapes the rigor of the prohibition [of that] which is not 
necessary or merciful, is a hot repast a work of necessity or a 
work of mercy? Oh! It rouses in every true soul a deep and ear¬ 
nest indignation to hear men who drive their cattle to church on 
Sundays, because they are too emasculated to trudge through cold 
and rain on foot, invoke the severity of an insulted law of the 
Decalogue on those who provide facilities of movement for such 
as cannot afford the luxury of a carriage. What think you, would 
he who blighted the Pharisees with such burning words, have 
said, had he been present by, while men, whose servants clean 
their houses, and prepare their meals, and harness their horses, 
stand up to denounce the service on some railway by which the 
poor are helped to health and enjoyment? Hired service for the 
rich is a necessity—hired service for the poor is a desecration of 
the sabbath! It is right that a thousand should toil for a few in 
private. It is past bearing in a Christian country that a few 
should toil for thousands on the sabbath day !” 14 

When the law was clear, Robertson never hesitated to lay it 
down before his people, and with telling effect, if we may judge 
from reports of those occasions. Yet mark, when he spoke of 
evils inflicted by the church upon the society as a whole, Robert¬ 
son said so. When the clergy were at fault, he said so, and 
clearly. When the upper classes wrought suffering and injustice 

13 'The Character of Eli.” 

14 "The Shadow and Substance of the Sabbath.” 
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on the others, Robertson said, “This is a wrong, and I and my 
own class are the doers of it .” 15 And he never let himself off 
the hook. In the notes on “Waiting for the Second Advent” 
there appears this wry, significant note in brackets, a memo to 
the preacher: “Guard what is now said from any appearance of 
representing it as actually attained by the person who describes 
it.” Little wonder that his congregation received and accepted 
him as being of like passions with themselves. 

Yet the establishment of rapport, of the realization that this is 
a genuine man speaking among genuine men, is but half—or a 
good deal less—of the task. In so doing, the preacher has estab¬ 
lished his table, little more. He has served no meat, nor given 
any assurance that it will be wholesome. We examine now the 
basis of his claim to truth for what he offers. What is his 
authority ? 

There seems little doubt but that Robertson’s basic authority 
was the hearer himself. Scripture is not authoritative, for some 
never read it, some, reading, misunderstand, and others, reading 
or not reading, are carelessly or deliberately misled in its inter¬ 
pretation. (Scripture is pre-eminently, of course, Robertson’s 
authority for the content of his sermons, but its authority cannot 
serve to convince the hearer of its truth.) Nor is the church 
authoritative, nor science, nor emotion, nor fashion, nor tradi¬ 
tion, nor logic, nor “doctrine,” nor common sense. Ultimately, 
and characteristically, in Robertson’s sermons there was implicit 
in paragraph after paragraph the admonition, “Judge for your¬ 
selves!” And this is the unwritten coda at the close of every ser¬ 
mon: "Judge for yourself!” (Can any preacher deal otherwise 
with his people?) 

Predictably enough, therefore, Robertson’s sustained appeal 
was to the most exalted experiences, the most elevated aspira¬ 
tions, the noblest conceptions of humanity in those who listened. 
He never let them forget that they lived outside the gate guarded 

15 “The Message of the Church to Men of Wealth.” 
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by the sword, but, far more significantly, he never let them forget 
that they were made in the image of God. To preach on the basis 
of one side of the doctrine of man, and thus to unbalance a man’s 
view of himself and of the human family, is manifestly as peril¬ 
ous as to limit the substance of preaching to the other. There 
seems little doubt but that the efficacy of the sermons preached 
in Brighton lay in their capacity to ennoble, encourage, elevate, 
and exhilarate the congregation. How? By the appeal of the ser¬ 
mons to that noblest in men which is so rarely given any air at 
all to breathe, which is stifled and smothered under care and 
trade, and which is profoundly perverted—and finally atrophied 
—by repeated exposure to know-it-all "sophistication” and to 
meretriciously "inspirational” events and experiences. 

Rare is the preacher who shows he trusts his hearers to be 
sheltering in the last bright, warm nook of their spirits one 
small, glowing ember of nobility, of the yearning for the infinite, 
the eternal! Do we trust our hearers so? For "if our lips were 
clothed with thunder, it is not denunciation which makes men 
Christians; let the appeal be made to every high and generous 
feeling in a young man’s bosom .” 16 Has a man any alternative 
but to encourage and to incite these high and generous feelings? 
There is the power that salvages men, which tells them their 
highest aspirations are not to be scorned for sentimentalism and 
quixotic idealism, but which rather gives them the due honor of 
eloquent voice and the seal of the approval of the holy one, the 
judge and par excellence, the redeemer. What man worth the 
name could hear that and go away cold at heart? What such man 
would not stay asking to know, what then shall I do, for it will 
surely be a trifle only? 

In one form or another this appeal to the highest in man 
dominates the sermons in their power of appeal. For example: 
does a man know ennui? Far from chiding him for satiety or 
faithlessness, Robertson would make it plain to him—again and 
again—that the capacity for boredom was actually the divine 

10 'The Prodigal and his Brother.” 
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signature of the capacity for the blessedness of eternal life . 17 
His hearers were ever the beneficiaries of Robertson’s capacity to 
see "the soul of goodness in things evil," and to that goodness 
he appealed. Listen: "Would you make men trustworthy? Trust 
them. Would you make them true? Believe them. This was the 
real force of that sublime battle-cry which no Englishman hears 
without emotion. When the crews of the fleet of Britain knew 
that they were expected to do their duty, they did their duty. 
They felt, in that spirit-stirring sentence, that they were trusted; 
and the simultaneous cheer that rose from every ship was a fore¬ 
runner of victory—the battle was half-won already. They went 
to serve a country which expected from them great things, and 
they did great things. Those pregnant words raised an enthusi¬ 
asm for the chieftain who had thrown himself upon his men in 
trust, which a double line of hostile ships could not appall, nor 
decks drenched in blood extinguish. And it is on this principle 
that Christ wins the hearts of his redeemed ." 18 

Never once were listeners allowed to forget while once they 
had been no people, they were now God’s people, having been 
bought with a price. And that faith—in them and in their 
redemption—is the chief source of Robertson’s power. 

The preacher was altogether willing to concede that the whole 
structure of Christian life and teaching might have penetrated 
no deeper than a man’s skin. For this reason, among others, 
Robertson dealt rather differently than many preachers do with 
morality. A quick glance at "Triumph over Hindrances" will dis¬ 
close that Robertson did not confuse morality with conventional 
and professional moralities; that was not in him to do. But when 
morality was conceded to have a meaning quite independent of 
fashion and convention, Robertson could say of it, "Beware of 
talking contemptuously of mere morality. If we must choose 
between two things which ought never to be divided, moral 

17 In, for instance, “The Christian Aim and Motive,” or "Elijah.” 

18 "The New Commandment of Love to One Another.” For a theo¬ 
logical statement of the basis upon which this appeal is made, see "The 
Christian Aim and Motive.” 
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principle and religious sentiment, there is no question which 
most constitutes the character which is not far from the kingdom 
of heaven.’ Devout feelings are common enough in childhood, 
religious emotions, religious warmth, instances of which are 
retailed by the happy parent; common enough, too, in grown 
men and women—but listen—these devout feelings, separate 
from high principle, do not save from immorality: nay, I do 
believe, are the very stepping stones towards it. . . .” “High 
principle ... is the very basis on which is most naturally raised 
the superstructure of religious faith .” 19 

In few areas of teaching is Robertson as uncompromising in 
rebuke as he is to those who in the name of religion desert moral 
principle. And he does his best to knock out the supposed props 
from under such behavior; the effort has a peculiarly contemporary 
relevance: "We can not help believing that our sentiments 
towards right and wrong are a reflection of God’s. That we call 
just and true, we cannot but think is just and true in his sight. 
That which seems base and vile to us, we are compelled to think 
is so to him—and this in proportion as we act up to duty. . . . 

"In these days, when French sentimentalism, theological 
dreams, and political speculations are unsettling the old land¬ 
marks with fearful rapidity, if we do not hold fast, and that sim¬ 
ply, and firmly, that first principle, that right is right, and wrong 
wrong, all our moral judgments will become confused, and the 
penitence of the noblest hearts an absurdity .” 20 

There is in Robertson’s discourse an iron strand of uncompro¬ 
mising integrity without which any preaching, no matter how 
brilliant in other respects, must come eventually to dissolution. 
From it he could venture in any direction—to reproof, to encour¬ 
agement, to solicitude, to elaboration, and his hearers always 
knew where he would rest his case: in the realization that both 
he and they knew the integrity of which the natural man is 
capable; that on the basis of it alone was any conversation about 

19 "The Roman." 

20 "Notes on Psalm LI." 
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God a possibility; that Robertson would declare the law and the 
gospel in all the clarity and power he could summon, and the 
man who heard, with the conscience and the self-respect God 
gave him, would judge for himself. 

Accordingly, Robertson would never be found issuing cate¬ 
gorical denunciations of self-respect, as it has from time to time 
been fashionable to do. Indeed, it was in his view the one aspect 
of many a man’s "self-image” that might save him from the utter 
degradation to which, as he indicates on numerous occasions, 
remorse may well lead a man by the nose . 21 With even greater 
frequency (often responding to caricatures of hell as described in 
various mythologies) Robertson identifies as hell, as the fate 
most strenuously to be avoided, not flames or sulphur, but being, 
and the doing of, evil. Thus, also, Robertson appealed tacitly to 
that which was not craven but admirable in his people: "Men of 
pleasure, whose hearts are as capable of blessedness as a Chris¬ 
tian’s, that is the terrible meaning and moral of your dissipation. 
God in Christ is your only Eden, and out of Christ you can have 
nothing but the restlessness of Cain; you are blindly pursuing 
your destiny. That unquenched impetuosity within you might 
have led you up to God. You have chosen instead that your 
heart shall try to satisfy itself upon husks .” 22 Not: "thou con¬ 
temptible!” Rather: (sadly, plainly) "See what might have 
been!”—and one sees the tears of Christ as he rides in "tri¬ 
umph” into the holy city. 

In his anxiety to disclose the potential of goodness in the 
natural man, Robertson repeatedly dealt with men of the biblical 
narratives in a fashion far more generous than that to which con¬ 
gregations have sometimes been accustomed. In "The Character 
of Eli,” in the two sermons on Balaam, in "The Skepticism of 
Pilate,” as well as in two sermons printed below, "Triumph over 
Hindrances” and "The Star in the East,” there are ample oppor- 

21 One instance occurs in ‘Triumph Over Hindrances,” which begins 
on p. 108 below. 

22 “Solomon’s Restoration.” 
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tunities to pontificate over the deficiencies of the unwashed. It is 
characteristic of Robertson, however, that these men are pre¬ 
sented, in large measure, in a way that elicits sympathy and even 
genuine and justifiable admiration. 

The same generosity was extended to Robertson’s hearers. 
Once the iron strand had appeared, and had been plainly pointed 
out, Robertson had no need to lash people with it. Instead, he 
was all encouragement and solicitude. He made it plain to anx¬ 
ious hearers that a life which bore no external resemblance what¬ 
soever to that of Christ might yet be such that "the spirit of His 
self-devotion might have saturated [its] whole being, and pene¬ 
trated into the life of every act and the essence of every 
thought .” 23 And on several occasions 24 he makes it plain that 
Puritanism is not proposed as the objective in the quest for fidel¬ 
ity, that, in fact, it is an aberration. But finally, of course, the 
case of fallen men, and man, must rest with him who is of purer 
eyes than to behold iniquity, yet whose goodness, unlike man’s, 
draws and attracts the broken: "His standard of right was high— 
higher than ever man had placed it before. Not moral excellence, 
but heavenly, he demanded. . . . Read the Sermon on the Mount. 
It tells of a purity as of snow resting on an Alpine pinnacle, 
white in the blue holiness of heaven; and yet also, he the all pure 
had tenderness for what was not pure. He who stood in divine 
uprightness that never faltered, felt compassion for the ruined, 
and infinite gentleness for human fall. Broken, disappointed, 
doubting hearts, in dismay and bewilderment, never looked in 
vain to him. Very strange, if we stop to think of it, instead of 
repeating it as a matter of course. For generally human goodness 
repels from it evil men. They shun the society and presence of 
men reputed good, as owls fly from the light. But here was pur¬ 
ity attracting evil; that was the wonder. Harlots and wretches 
steeped in infamy gathered round him. No wonder the purblind 

23 "The Sanctification of Christ." 

24 One appears in "The Restoration of the Erring," which begins on 
p. 145 below. 
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Pharisees thought there must be something in him like such sin¬ 
ners which drew them so. Like draws to like. If he chose their 
society before that of the Pharisee, was it not because of some 
congeniality in evil? But they did crowd his steps, and that 
because they saw a hope opened out in a hopeless world for fallen 
spirits and broken hearts, ay, and seared hearts. The Son of Man 
was forever standing among the lost, and his ever predominant 
feelings were sadness for the evil in human nature, hope for the 
divine good in it, and the divine image never worn out 
wholly .” 25 


The Substance of Robertson’s Preaching 

It is another of the characteristics of Robertson’s preaching 
that he rarely mentions "the gospel” in any of the theologically 
precise uses of that term. The passage just quoted is, to be sure, 
strongly suggestive of ’gospel,” and from time to time a pure 
strain appears. One thinks immediately of one of the purest, 
namely, his passionate defense of the Church of England’s deci¬ 
sion to retain in the order for the Absolution of the Sick an 
unconditional formulation of the pronouncement of forgive¬ 
ness . 1 The several statements concerning the atonement toward 
the close of "The Doubt of Thomas” are heavy with the promise 
of grace. "The Christian Aim and Motive” deals in part with 
"the problem of law and gospel.” Another strain emerges in—of 
all things (though not surprisingly for the sensitive Robertson) 
—"The Sinlessness of Christ.” 

But Robertson’s sermons contain, by and large, too many cor¬ 
rectives and conditions, and too much breadth of teaching 
beyond "the gospel” to permit it to be said of him as it is often 
said of preachers, that he always "preached the gospel.” It is 

25 ‘'Christ’s Estimate of Sin.” 

1 "Absolution.” This sermon elsewhere offers a classic, unconditional 
statement of free grace. 
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worth noting that out of ninety-three sermons only one was 
given to "absolution” and one to "forgiveness .” 2 It is worth 
noting that the gospel is rarely described as "scandalous” but 
more frequently in terms of the revelation of the one eternal God 
who has never left himself without witness in the earth. It is 
worth noting that there are serious and numerous warnings 
against "forgiveness,” warnings that foreshadow Bonhoeffer’s 
strictures against "cheap grace.” 

There are reasons for this apparently cavalier attitude toward 
what Robertson well knew as the heritage of the Reformation. 
One is simply this: Robertson’s authority for the substance of his 
preaching was first Scripture, second, Holy Writ, and, third, the 
Bible, and not any abstractions from any of them. Hence he does 
not scruple to pit, and quite explicitly, a careful exegesis of the 
Zaccheus passage against the approved evangelical order of 
things . 3 And when he described the basic teaching of the Refor¬ 
mation, namely, of salvation by grace alone, he did not describe 
it as "revolutionary,” nor as "scandalous,” but (in a way that is 
suggestive of confidence and soundness) as simply "a much more 
credible hypothesis” than that "the soul was saved only by doing 
and believing what the priesthood taught .” 4 

Beyond this, however, he had had some pretty trying experi¬ 
ences with the sons of the Reformation thunder , 5 and in his 
sermon on "The Tongue,” with its text, predictably enough, 
from St. James, Robertson remarked that "It is well known that 
Luther complained of this epistle, that it did not contain the 
gospel; for men who are hampered by a system will say—even 
of an inspired apostle—that he does not teach the gospel if their 
own favorite doctrine be not the central subject of his discourse; 
but St. James’s reply seems spontaneously to suggest itself to us. 
The gospel! How can we speak of the gospel when the first prin- 

2 "Joseph’s Forgiveness of his Brethren.” 

3 "Triumph over Hindrances.” 

4 "Freedom by the Truth.” 

5 In this connection note the reference to Reformation societies in 
"The First Miracle: I,” which begins on p. 168 below. 
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ciples of morality are forgotten? When Christians are excusing 
themselves and slandering one another?” 

Make no mistake: Pvobertson was—and perhaps more com¬ 
pletely than he could have known at the time—a child of the 
Reformation. He called its leading figures "heroes.” But insofar 
as their heritage was understood to consist in preoccupation with 
doctrinal polemics, he would disavow them. "Theologians,” he 
once remarked, "are proverbially vituperative ,” 6 and we should 
not expect to find Robertson happy in such a role, necessary and 
useful as he believed it to be. 

Beyond this, however, he was in serious doubt as to the capac¬ 
ity of any mere words to carry reliably the burden of faith—or of 
the faith. "More than half the heresies into which Christian sects 
have blundered, have merely come from mistaking for dull prose 
what prophets and apostles said in those highest moments of the 
soul, when seraphim kindle the sentences of the pen and lip into 
poetry. 'This is my body.’ Chill that into prose, and it becomes 
transubstantiation. . . .” 7 And the passage of time, as well as 
differences in mood and intent, may alter meanings and thus 
mislead. "In the process of years and centuries the meaning dies 
off [words] like the sunlight from the hills. The hills are there 
—the color and life are gone. The words of that creed, for 
example, which we read last Sunday (the Athanasian), were 
living words a few centuries ago. They have changed their 
meaning, and are, to ninety-nine out of every hundred, only 
dead words. Yet men tenaciously hold to the expression of 
which they do not understand the meaning, and which have a 
very different meaning now from what they had once . . . and 
they are almost worse with them than without them—for they 
conceal their ignorance, and place a barrier against the earnest¬ 
ness of inquiry .” 8 

To sense Robertson’s deep distrust of the supposed adequacy 

c "The Kingdom of the Truth.” 

7 "The Good Shepherd.” 

8 "Jacob’s Wrestling.” 
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of words as the medium for the propagation or defense of th< 
faith, then, is to anticipate his occasional explicit reluctance, ir 
deep and delicate matters, to venture their use: "[The Atone¬ 
ment] is a profound, glorious truth; I wish I knew how to put it 
in intelligible words. But if these words of Christ do not make it 
intelligible to the heart, how can any words of mine ?” 9 And to 
sense this deep distrust is to prepare oneself for disappointment 
with any sermon of Robertson’s in which there seems to him 
little at stake but a doctrine. There is, regrettably, one such ir 
the collection. The sermon on "The Trinity" sounds like noth 
ing so much as an express locomotive being used in the yard? 
to make up a long string of loaded boxcars. 

The most serious reason for which Robertson found himsell 
disinclined from the task of promulgating doctrines was simply 
that they are not the meat for which men hunger. The first para 
graph in the concluding section of "Triumph over Hindrances’ 
(q.v.) contains one of his numerous and unambiguous comment; 
in this connection. 

On the other hand, however, Robertson knew the savage 
effects of wrong teaching on the taught. Describing, in "Bap¬ 
tism," the Calvinist doctrine of baptismal regeneration on chil¬ 
dren to whom it is taught, he is led to conclude that, if the teach¬ 
ing is consistent and honestly received, ". . . children of the 
devil they become." And it need not be said that when the 
preacher saw his task as announcement or assistance or reproof 
in matters of faith, when he saw as his task the edifying and 
healing of persons rather than the conveyancing of abstractions, 
his eloquence and clarity left nothing to be desired. Under these 
circumstances, further, Robertson introduced into his sermons— 
with complete aplomb—what could only be regarded by his con¬ 
gregation as the most obscure references to the hoary contro¬ 
versies of the age of the fathers. What did the laborer and the 
craftsman of Brighton know about the Socinians, the Sabellians, 
the Donatists, and the rest of the lot? What could they ever 

0 'The Good Shepherd.” 
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•care? Yet the workingman never lost out for not having read the 
fathers. Rewarding as these references to the early history of the 
-church may have been to the illuminati, they were essentially 
illustrative, and were not made the focus of the argument. Thus 

t he plain man was never put at a disadvantage for not having 
ead up on the Fathers. 

\ For Robertson, however, the study of the Fathers was not 
/without point. Many as were the suspicions he entertained about 
:the churches’ preoccupation with orthodoxy, he was respectfully 
aware of the price paid over the centuries to achieve clarity and 
integrity in the teaching of the faith. When, therefore, his study, 
his experience, and his contemplation led him to conclusions 
which fell outside the rim of what was accounted orthodox, he 
said so, and plainly. He concludes his sermon on "Salvation out 
of the Visible Church” as follows: "It may be that I err in this. 
It may be that'this is all too daring. Little is revealed upon the 
subject, and we must not dogmatize. I may have erred; and it 
.nay be all a presumptuous dream. But if it be, God will forgive 
the daring of a heart whose hope has given birth to the idea; 
whose faith in this matter simply receives its substance and real¬ 
ity from things hoped for, and whose confidence in all this dark, 
mysterious world can find no rock to rest upon amidst the roar¬ 
ing billows of uncertainty, except 'the length, and the breadth, 
and the depth, and the height, of the love which passeth 
knowledge,’ and which has filled the universe with the fullness 
bf his Christ.” 

■ Such frankness and candor must have been a refreshing draft 
:o his listeners, especially those among them who had been 
obliged by the scientific crises of the day to learn new respect for 
intellectual integrity. Perhaps this scrupulous and unflagging 
ntellectual honesty is in good part responsible for Robertson’s 
subsequent description by many critics as the "intellectual 
preacher.” There are certainly other reasons, among them his 
Vigorous academic training, his facility in the use of language, 

i 
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and his composure and competence in the intellectual market 
place. That designation of him is, nevertheless, misleading, if it 
is understood as suggesting that Robertson vested much confi¬ 
dence in the power of the mind to serve as the organ or medium 
for the learning of faith. Invariably there was in a Robertson 
sermon an appeal to the mind, but if the appeal to the mind 
concerned the mind, the effect was usually of such a kind as to 
unburden that mind of any delusions of its own grandeur. 

Robertson was keenly aware, as we have seen, of the growth 
of the mind, and knew that it could at no time be regarded as a 
stable component in the constitution of his hearers, that men 
"changed their minds.” He knew that opinion was not immune 
to the influence of digestion or of party spirit. Hence he regarded 
it as an inadequate instrument for the appropriation of the gos¬ 
pel. He deals with this theme at some length in "God’s Revela¬ 
tion of Heaven” and in "Obedience the Organ of Spiritual 
Knowledge.” Robertson was, further, impatient with intellectual 
pride. His description of Athenian life included in the same 
sentence "its revels, its dances, its theatrical exhibitions, its races, 
its baths, and its academic groves, where literary leisure luxuri¬ 
ated .” 10 

Conversely, Robertson showed patience, warmth, and solici¬ 
tude toward the unsophisticated—particularly children—and the 
unlettered. Glance at "The Star in the East” and notice his atti¬ 
tude toward "those who still believe that heaven is 'up’.” And in 
"The Word and the World” there appears this brief notice of 
the Christians Paul found at Ephesus: "They knew little enough 
of Christianity; they had not so much as heard whether there be 
any Holy Ghost. The doctrine of the Trinity they knew not, nor 
that of sanctification, nor probably that of the atonement. And 
yet in the Word of God they are called disciples of Christ.” 

None of this is to suggest, however, that Robertson was a 

10 "The Grecian.” Italics mine: Robertson almost never sank to that 
depth! A fuller statement of this impatience appears in "Man’s Greatness 
and God’s Greatness.” 
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bigoted opponent of honest intellectual endeavor. Even the most 
superficial reading of "The Doubt of Thomas" ( q.v .) will dis¬ 
close how earnestly he dealt with doubt. He was sharply critical 
of those of his clerical brethren who behaved as though "honest 
doubt" were a contradiction in terms. And there appears in "The 
Star in the East" ( q.v .) a blunt repudiation of the notion 
(reduced to the absurd) that "the state of idiocy is nearest to that 
of inspiration." 

It will be discovered in another connection that Robertson’s 
sermons are not notable for consistency of teaching throughout. 
Suffice it here to point out that on this subject, too, he would not 
play the relentless dogmatist. Indeed, it should be noted that in 
"The Doubt of Thomas" ( q.v .) Robertson could reverse his 
field quite sharply: "There are some Christian writers who tell us 
that the conviction produced by the intellect or the senses is not 
faith: but Christ says it is." On the whole, nevertheless, Robert¬ 
son believed and taught, as St. Paul taught, that " 'the world by 
wisdom knew not God. [St. Paul’s] master said not that a clean 
intellect will give you a right heart, but that a right heart and a 
pure life will clarify the intellect. Not, become a man of letters 
and learning, and you will attain spiritual freedom: but, do 
rightly, and you will judge justly: obey, and you will know ." 11 
Therefore when he gave practical guidance in ethical problems 
he would counsel repeatedly: "Conscience is overborne by the 
intellect. . . . Men sin with a secret peradventure behind. 'Per¬ 
haps evil is not so bad, after all—perhaps good—who knows?’ 
Remember, therefore, in matters practical, conscience, not intel¬ 
lect, is our guide. Unsophisticated conscience ever speaks this 
language of the Bible .’’ 12 

Plowever safely it may be conceded that Robertson was under 
no illusion as to the power of the intellect as "the organ of spir¬ 
itual knowledge," it is instructive to note his use in the sermons 
of some of the seminal ideas and methods of thought which 

11 "Obedience the Organ of Spiritual Knowledge.” 

12 "Notes on Psalm LI.” 
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characterized his day. Some of these trends and developments 
have been noted in the previous chapter. Foremost among them 
was the rapid evolution of many of the sciences. Of these devel¬ 
opments Robertson kept himself fully aware, as his sermons 
clearly show. 

He was, to be sure, a child of his time. A reference to meteor¬ 
ites in the "The Word and the World” reveals his assumption 
that such objects were spontaneously generated in the atmos¬ 
phere. The introduction to "The First Miracle: I” demonstrates 
his subscription of the chronology established by Archbishop 
Ussher . 13 Needless to say, Newtonian mechanics (and, in fact, 
all other definable, demonstrable "natural laws” often used to 
illustrate his contentions), are assumed to be as unassailable as 
the laws of the Medes and the Persians. Even such simple mani¬ 
festations of Robertson’s possession of the currency of the scien¬ 
tific market place (and not just snippets of thought from popular 
journalism) undoubtedly endeared him to those among his lis¬ 
teners who felt obliged not to simply ignore this new "challenge 
to the faith.” More importantly, however, beyond mere allusions 
to the phenomena and thinking of the nascent sciences, Robert¬ 
son manifestly moved with them, cared with and about them, 
and shared such concerns in his preaching. In "Man’s Greatness 
and God’s Greatness” Robertson makes a valiant attempt—if one 
easy in these days to discredit—to come to terms with the insist¬ 
ence of the geologist and the paleontologist that "there was, if 
science speaks true, creation after creation called into existence 
and buried in its own ruins upon the surface of this earth.” 
Moreover, his use of this learning is without a trace of defensive¬ 
ness, is almost rhapsodic, and is such as to manifest not the hegem¬ 
ony of bishop or of dogma but the glory of God. He publicly 
supported the men doing research in fields about which church¬ 
men are proverbially dubious , 14 and gave them public credit for 

13 Though, it seems, somewhat reluctantly; they were "six slow days of 
creative force.” Italics mine. 

14 “Christ’s Estimate of Sin.” 
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the motivation and results of their work . 15 He occasionally 
reminded hearers that the alleged atheism of science was nothing 
to that of hedonism. And with the concern of a mature love, 
rather than the stridency of the religionist at bay, he warned 
against the prostitution of science to the vulgar demand for 
utility . 10 

This is by no means the only respect in which Robertson was 
far ahead of his times. Darwin did not publish until six years 
after Robertson’s death, but Robertson knew enough about the 
ferment in biology, paleontology, and genetics to include in his 
sermons from time to time as much of the impact of this then- 
impending revolution as was to become common property only 
after Darwin and his popularizers and their popularizers had had 
a decade or more to get the message across. 

There is a tantalizing opportunity to make the Muscovite 
claim to prior discovery by Robertson of nearly all the "revolu¬ 
tionary” notions that are vexing the minds and hearts of theo¬ 
logians, preachers, and just plain people a hundred years and 
more after Robertson preached his last. Have you ever heard it 
said that "our age is one of stimulus and high pressure. . . . We 
live . . . our lives out fast. Effect is everything. We require results 
produced at once . . . the town, with its fever and excitements, 
and its collision of mind with mind, has spread over the country: 
and there is no country, scarcely home. To men who traverse [the 
nation] in a few hours and spend only a portion of the year in 
one place, home is becoming a vocable of past ages. The result 
is, that heart and brain, which were given to last for seventy 
years, wear out before their time. We have our exhausted man 
of twenty-five and our old men of forty” ? 17 

Do we talk much these days of "alienation” and "estrange¬ 
ment”? Those words constitute one of Robertson’s titles. Did it 

is q ‘’The Star in the East,” which begins on p. 133 below; and 
''Pharisees and Sadducees at John’s Baptism.” 

10 ’’The Star in the East.” 

17 "The Early Development of Jesus.” 
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really take a Marx to persuade us that "national revolution is 
only the divine rejection stamped on the social falsehood 
. . ? 18 Is the reduction of human behavior to the terms of a 

tension-reduction model a shocking innovation in psychology ? 19 
Did it take Freud to persuade us that we are "at the mercy of 
our animal organism ”? 20 Are we just now learning to realize 
when we read biblical narrative, how much of it is "myth¬ 
ical ”? 21 Is the notion that God is "Being itself” a revolution ? 22 
Are we threatened with the imminent extinction of the human 
species ? 23 Are we perplexed as to how to understand the "mis¬ 
sion” of woman ? 24 Do we suppose that forgiveness or accept¬ 
ance of self as a condition of true forgiveness has but newly been 
recognized ? 25 Or psychosomatic pathology ? 2G Or existentialism ? 27 

The Muscovite case is an easy one to make—and yet hardly to 
the point. For it is of the essence of Robertson’s preaching that 
he does not vex and torment these issues into obsession and 
neurosis, but rather, in an almost Hindic way, absorbs them into 
the comprehensiveness of the biblical world view, gives them 
due honor, turns them to the use and glory of their Lord, and 
moves off-stage again, leaving the issues, with his hearers, at the 
foot of the cross. 

As this sampling of the range of issues in Robertson’s focus 
may serve to show, the preacher of Brighton was vibrantly alive 
to all the world about him. His awareness of the world and its 
activity is doubtless the result of many causes: his secular educa¬ 
tion, his long youthful preparation for a military career, his 
wide reading in the sciences and in the poets, his keen public 

18 "The Kingdom of the Truth." 

10 "The Shadow and Substance of the Sabbath.” 

20 "Elijah." 

21 "Jacob’s Wrestling." 

22 "Worldliness.” 

23 "The Doubt of Thomas," which begins on p. 181 below. 

24 "The First Miracle: II" ("The Glory of the Divine Son”). 

25 "The Power of Sorrow.” 

2 ° Thanksgiving Day.” 

27 "Sensual and Spiritual Excitement.” 
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conscience, sensitized by the lives of his poorer parishioners, 
and, to be sure, the "worldliness” of the Scriptures themselves. 

If he spoke of the world as one who loved it both wisely and 
well, his criticism of worldly and public affairs was also trenchant 
and unerring. The political and economic ferment of France 28 
and of the whole continent was working also in England, and the 
Anglican clergy were called upon to pronounce, to declare them¬ 
selves partisans of one stripe—preferably. It could have been 
anticipated that Robertson’s sympathies with the poor and labor¬ 
ing classes would not permit him to consider for a moment any 
fresh affirmation of allegiance to the economic principles of the 
ruling classes, nor with the theories and slogans which served to 
rationalize greed and the lust of title. But neither could he com¬ 
mit himself to the promising movement which called itself Chris¬ 
tian Socialism, try as the "religious” press and captive churchmen 
did to brand him with the stigma of socialism. 

Indeed, Robertson’s sermons reflect very little concern with the 
theories being brandished by the parties in those heady times. 
The few which appear are general and largely of a summary 
kind. In his splendid paired sermons on "The Message of the 
Church to Men of Wealth” and on "Christ’s Judgment Respect¬ 
ing Inheritance ” 29 there appears nearly as much identifiable 
political and economic philosophy as is to be found in the rest 
of the Brighton sermons taken together. It is from the first of 
these two sermons that the Socialists could extract most aid and 
comfort from Robertson. Here he did not hesitate to point out 
the specific reference in the New Testament to "Christian com¬ 
munism.” Here, as on several other occasions in Brighton, he 
summarily dismissed the ethic of Adam Smith: "Did you ever 
hear of a soldier who saved his country by making it his chief 

28 The Lamartine proclamations were issued in February of 1848. 
Robertson had come to Brighton the previous August. 

29 Preached on the following Sunday. He was evidently misunderstood 
and, in consequence, “spoken to” after his first effort! 
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work to secure himself?” And here he warned that whoever 
"helps to keep alive that ancient lie of upper and lower, resting 
the distinction ... on wealth and title, is doing his part to hinder 
the establishment of the Redeemer’s kingdom.” But it is notable 
that in the very same sermon he pointed out that "Property is 
sacred. It is private property; if it were not, it could not be sacri¬ 
ficed. If it were to be shared equally by the idle and the indus¬ 
trious, there could be no love in giving. Property is the rich 
man’s own . . .,” subject only (in Robertson’s next sentence but 
one) to "that higher right which says, it is not yours.” 

Occasionally, Robertson took time to point out also the short¬ 
comings of welfarism 30 and of socialism: "The world says, give 
us a perfect set of circumstances, and then we shall have a set of 
perfect men. . . . But Christianity throws aside all that as merely 
chimerical .” 31 Indeed, the very word "liberal” (which word was 
applied to Robertson by his detractors) was to Robertson synony¬ 
mous with "corrupt .” 32 

More than this, Robertson gave but little notice to the "isms” 
and "theories” of the day. One suspects his conscience may have 
been kept the keener for his refusal to ally himself, from the 
pulpit, with any party or cast of thought. As he pointed out on 
one occasion, "no minister of Christ has a right to speak oracu¬ 
larly [on such matters, specifically]. All that he can pretend to do 
is to give his judgment, as one that has obtained mercy of the 
Lord to be faithful. And on large national subjects there is per¬ 
haps no class so ill qualified to form a judgment with breadth as 
we, the clergy of the Church of England, accustomed as we are 
to move in the narrow circle of those who listen to us with for¬ 
bearance and deference, and mixing but little in real life, till in 
our cloistered and inviolable sanctuaries we are apt to forget that 
it is one thing to lay down rules for a religious clique, and 
another to legislate for a great nation . 33 

80 "The Sympathy of Christ." 

3 * "Purity.” 

32 "Solomon’s Restoration." 

33 "The Sydenham Palace, and the Religious Non-Observance of the 
Sabbath." 
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But injustice forever raked his nerves. Again and again in 
Brighton he struck this note: "It may be that God has a contro¬ 
versy with his people. It may be, as they say, that our Father will 
chasten us by the sword of the foreigner. But if he does, and if 
judgments are in store for our country, they will fall—not 
because the correspondence of the country is carried on upon the 
Sabbath day; nor because Sunday trains are not arrested by the 
legislature; nor because a public permission is given to the work¬ 
ing classes for a few hours recreation on the day of rest—but 
because we are selfish men; and because we prefer pleasure to 
duty, and traffic to honor; and because we love our party more 
than our church, and our church more than our Christianity; and 
our Christianity more than truth, and ourselves more than all. 
These are the things that defile a nation; but the labor and the 
recreation of its poor, these are not the things that defile a 
nation ." 34 

Such eloquence and passion, it must be said, do not appear in 
the defense of the class structure and the established church— 
for all the determined fairness Robertson displayed. He had the 
right of it when he remarked that although his tastes were aristo¬ 
cratic, his sympathies were for the common man. 

When, however, he found the church of Christ herself 
engaged in approving and re-enforcing the injustice of the soci¬ 
ety in which it was set, his denunciation (in the first person, 
plural) was predictably scathing . 35 He laid bare the religious 
institution as an instrument of political and social utility , 30 
and the Christian community as a fellowship only in name . 37 He 
was impatient with many of his fellow clergy, as a brief glance at 
"Triumph over Hindrances" will show. And he urged and 
pleaded with his people to lift themselves above the intolerance 
which they, with the whole church, showed toward the guilty , 38 

34 "The Sydenham Palace, and the Religious Non-Observance of the 
Sabbath.” 

36 "The Message of the Church to Men of Wealth.” 

33 "The Parable of the Sower.” 

37 "Christian Friendship.” 

38 "The Restoration of the Erring.” 
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the weak , 39 the doubtful , 40 the poor, the heretical , 41 and the 
stranger 42 

It might well be asked what Robertson taught of the unity of 
the church. Much of his position can be guessed at from his con¬ 
victions on matters discussed above. Men are forever "dreaming 
of systems so perfect that no one will need to be good,” wrote 
Eliot, and Robertson laid this same error to the charge of the 
unionists (as he had to the socialists) : "There is no blindness 
greater than that of those who think that the panacea for the 
evils of a country is to be found in ecclesiastical union .” 43 "The 
great desire among men now appears to be to alter institutions, 
to have perfect institutions, as if they would make perfect men. 
Mark the difference between this feeling and that of the apostle, 
'Let every man abide in the calling wherein he was called.’ We 
are called to be members of the Church of England—what is our 
duty now? . . . —to put such questions to ourselves as these: Is 
there any single, particular sentence in the service of my church 
with which I do not entirely agree? ... any single ceremony? 
... If so, then is it my duty to leave it at once? No, my 
brethren, all that we have to do is to say, all our existing insti¬ 
tutions are those under which God has placed us. ... It is our 
duty to vitalize our forms, to throw into them a holier, deeper 
meaning.’ ” 44 

Again, Robertson’s sedulous striving to establish the truth of 
the gospel in utter purity will be remembered. He sets aside in 
his sermons, with some regularity, the doctrines familiar to the 
"Methodist and the Ranter,” the Calvinist, and the Roman; his 
strictures against the Unitarians and the Friends are a good deal 
less severe. His firmest repudiations are of Roman doctrines, and 
from time to time there is evidenced in his sermons the almost 

39 “The Christian Church a Family.” 

40 "Religious Depression.” 

41 "The First Miracle: I.” 

42 "The Healing of Jairus’ Daughter.” 

43 "Three Times in a Nation’s History.” Referring, no doubt, to the 
proposed return of the Church of England to the Roman obedience. 

44 "Christian Casuistry.” 
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instinctive rebuke of that church which had become a matter of 
popular consensus . 45 He could let slip without blinking such 
trifles as that in the west, Romanism was the result of the fusion 
of Christianity with the magical doctrines of the Greeks , 46 or 
that a man upon whom the dubious virtue of consistency was 
forced would, if born a Romanist, be obliged to remain one . 47 

These comments, however, were largely in the line of fighting 
fire with fire, when matters other than the unity of the church 
were under scrutiny. When interchurch relations were at issue, 
Robertson’s disavowal of interconfessional polemic took control: 
"What! the Romanist my brother! The synagogue of Satan the 
house of God! The Spirit of God dwelling with the church of 
Rome! The believer in transubstantiation my brother, and God’s 
child! Yes, even so; and it is just your forgetfulness of what 
baptism is and means, that accounts for that indignation of 
yours. Do you remember what the elder brother in the parable 
was doing? He went away sulky and gloomy, because one not 
half so good as himself was recognized as his father’s child .” 48 

In the main, however, though Robertson rebuked the isola¬ 
tionists and was all solicitude for the separated brother, even if 
he taught wrongly, he came down squarely on the side of that 
‘‘spiritual unity” which alone ‘‘can preserve the rights both of 
the individual and the church .” 49 

Having now briefly reviewed the salient features of Robert¬ 
son’s criticism of both church and society, and before entering 
upon his more positive thoughts in respect of these two insti¬ 
tutions, we pause to inspect the points in Robertson’s preaching 
at which these institutions intersect: the ‘‘problem of church and 
state.” Here, too, it would seem likely that Robertson’s attitudes, 
given his background and milieu, would be in large measure 

45 It will be remembered that after a long and bitter British winter, 
the Roman church had entered upon its "second spring,” much to the 
distaste of the Establishment. 

40 "The Word and the World.” 

47 "The Skepticism of Pilate.” 

48 "Baptism.” 

40 "The Dispensation of the Spirit.” 
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conservative. Given also the absence of substantial oppression of 
either institution by the other, it could be anticipated that his 
conclusions would likewise be essentially conservative. Hence we 
find him observing, with respect to Sunday closing laws, that "if 
we must choose between Puritan over-precision on the one hand, 
and on the other that laxity which, in many parts of the conti¬ 
nent, has marked the day from other days only by more riotous 
worldliness ... no Christian would hesitate: no English Chris¬ 
tian, at least; to whom that day is hallowed by all that is endear¬ 
ing in early associations, and who feels how much it is the very 
bulwark of his country’s moral purity .” 50 By the same token, 
however, (and in the same sermon) he warned against the dan¬ 
ger of mistaking a "positive” law for a moral one, indicating the 
danger "that proportionably to the vehemence with which the 
law positive is enforced, the sacredness of moral laws is 
neglected.” 

When the discussion turned from legislation to the holders of 
public office, a similar attitude emerges, even with respect to 
hereditary officials, to say nothing of those popularly chosen for 
their competence. "Hereditary judges, hereditary nobles, heredi¬ 
tary sovereigns: without them, human life would run into inex¬ 
tricable confusion. Nevertheless,” he adds, "such earthly arrange¬ 
ments only represent the heavenly order. The divine order of 
government is the rule of the wise and good. The earthly arbi¬ 
trary arrangement—hereditary succession or any other—stands 
for this, representing it, but never . . . perfectly. And from time 
to time God sets aside and quashes the arbitrary arrangement, in 
order to declare that it is only a representation of the true and 
divine one .” 51 

To such representatives of the divine order, Robertson main¬ 
tained, obedience and loyalty are due, equally as respect and 
reverence are due men of personal worth; personal worth and 
official authority are together opposed in Robertson’s thought to 

50 "The Shadow and Substance of the Sabbath.” 

51 "The Character of Eli.” 
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wealth and title . 52 And in the "Appointment of the First King in 
Israel” a high dignity and calling in the economy of God are 
ascribed to the sovereign and to the public official. 

Finally, in consistent fashion, Robertson’s conception of the 
relation of church and state was elaborated with reference to the 
lives of the ruled. Whole sermons are given over to instructions 
to voters and to the preparation of the people for the seasonal 
assizes . 53 Perhaps the fullest statement of Robertson’s thought 
in this connection appears in "Christian Casuistry.” . . we 
understand the way in which Christianity was to work. It inter¬ 
feres indirectly and not directly with existing institutions. No 
doubt it will at length abolish war and slavery, but there is not 
one case where we find Christianity interfering with institutions, 
as such. . . . There are two mistakes which are often made upon 
this subject: one is the error of supposing that outward institu¬ 
tions are unnecessary for the formation of character, and the 
other, that of supposing that they are all that is required to form 
the human soul. If we understand rightly the duty of a Christian 
man, it is this: to make his brethren free inwardly and out¬ 
wardly; first inwardly, so that they may become masters of them¬ 
selves, rulers of their passions, having the power of self-rule and 
self-control; and then outwardly, so that there may be every 
power and opportunity of developing the inward life; in the lan¬ 
guage of the prophet, to break the rod of the oppressor and let 
the oppressed go free .” 54 


Plainly, Robertson was no revolutionist; nor, did he entertain 
any thought of breaking down the integrity of the church or that 
of the state. It is, furthermore, of utmost importance to see that 
he had not lost confidence in "secular” institutions. He was able 
to see that if any institution can be ignored or overthrown with 
impunity, its successor has but a dubious life expectancy. 


°3 " The Messa S e of the Church to Men of Wealth.” 

"An El r ec hon. Sermon”; "The Kingdom of the Truth"; "Obedience 
the Organ of Spiritual Knowledge.” 

64 "Christian Casuistry.” 
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His respect for, and appreciation of, the world’s life extended, 
too, far beyond the political order. He cast about all worldly call¬ 
ings the mantle of sacred calling, so that the burden of their 
"secularity” rested on the secularist rather than on the Christian 
(who has all too often borne that unnecessary and perverted 
burden) . 55 

. . Hermit that he was, John took no half-views of men and 
things: there was nothing morbid in his view of life; . . . 
'Repent,’ with him, did not mean, Come with me into the wil¬ 
derness and live away from the world, but meant this: Go back 
into the world, and live above it, each doing his woik in an 
unworldly spirit .” 50 

A glance at “Solomon’s Restoration” will quickly disclose 
that Robertson’s love for the world was not that of the senti¬ 
mentalist or the moral and intellectual weakling. He loved it 
because he knew that it was the beloved of God, and his handi¬ 
work, and the very object and purpose of the life and death, the 
resurrection and ascension of his Son. We may well ruminate 
over the possible changes in the relationships of the church and 
her people to the wide, wide world if their confession of love for 
the world could have restored to it the dignity of the original 
New Testament word for love. 

A specific clue to the source and character of Robertson s 
“life-and-world-affirmation” (as well as his healthy repudiation) 
appears in the sermon on “Worldliness”: “The warnings which 
the Bible utters against the things of this world bring no charge 
against the glorious world itself. The world is the glass through 
which we see the maker. But what men do is this: they put the 
dull quicksilver of their own selfishness behind the glass, and so 
it becomes not the transparent medium through which God 
shines, but the dead opaque which reflects back themselves. 
Instead of lying with open eye and heart to receive, we project 
ourselves upon the world and give. So it gives us back our own 

55 In this connection, see "Worldliness.” 

56 "Pharisees and Sadducees at John’s Baptism. 
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false feelings and nature. Therefore it brings forth thorns and 
thistles; therefore it grows weeds—weeds to us; therefore the 
lightning burns with wrath, and the thunder mutters vengeance. 
By all which it comes to pass that the very manifestation of God 
has transformed itself; and all that is in the world is no longer 
of the Father, but is of the world .” 57 

But it could by no means be said of Robertson that all he saw 
about him was worldliness. On the contrary, what he chiefly saw 
about him was the glory of God. The whole creation was to Rob¬ 
ertson the "great sacrament of God ,” 58 and, in language remi¬ 
niscent of no one so much as of Luther, God’s garment, "the 
drapery of the robe in which the invisible has clothed him¬ 
self .” 09 To Robertson there was really no vis medicatrix naturae, 
but only a vis medicatrix Spiritus Sanctis 0 To the sacredness of 
all creation the church could add nothing more than the moon 
can add to the sun: "the church cannot make sacred that which 
is not sacred: she is but here on earth as the moon, the witness 
of the light in heaven. . . .” 61 

Indeed, for Robertson, the fearful glory of God is so inextri¬ 
cably interwoven into the very stuff of the creation that he can 
say, in a fashion that presages Teilhard de Chardin in a startling 
way, that "the educated man . . . beholds in the manifold appear¬ 
ances of nature the expression of a few laws, by degrees fewer, 
till at last it becomes possible to his conception that they are all 
reducible to one, and that that which lies beneath the innumer¬ 
able phenomena of nature is the one spirit—God .” 62 

Men and women, likewise, as part of the creation, subject to 
comparable "natural laws,” participate in the same interpenetra¬ 
tion of the being of God; consequently: "to understand the laws 
of our nature, and consciously and reverently to obey them, that 

57 "Worldliness.” 

68 "Baptism." 

50 "Worldliness.” 

60 "A Thanksgiving Day." 

61 "The First Miracle: II." The argument in "Baptism” is a close 
parallel. 

62 "The Dispensation of the Spirit.” 
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is the mind of Christ, the sublimest spirit of the gospel .” 63 Thus 
believing, Robertson could impart to the world’s work a dignity 
and nobility which otherwise could scarcely be anticipated: "The 
architect is here to be a witness. He succeeds only so far as he is 
a witness, and a true one. The lines and curves, the acanthus on 
his column, the proportions, all are successful and beautiful only 
insofar as they are true—the report of an eye which has lain open 
to God’s world. ... If a man construct [a] ship . . . the artist 
... the agriculturist . . . the statesman ... in every department 
of life, a man must work truly—as a witness. He is born for that, 
nothing else: and nothing else can he do. Man the Son can do 
nothing for himself, but that which he seeth God the Father 
do .” 64 

For these reasons (as suggested, indeed, by the foregoing 
description of the church as the moon to the light in the heav¬ 
ens) Robertson will let none of the claims of the church take 
credit for human stature or accomplishment: "Do not fancy that 
Christianity created these feelings of tenderness and compassion 
by commanding them. Christianity declares them, commands 
them, and sanctions them, because they belong to man’s unadul¬ 
terated nature. Christianity acknowledges them, stamps them 
with the divine seal; but they existed before, and were found 
even among the Egyptians and Assyrians .” 65 

It might well be asked at this point, what then is the task the 
church, in respect of the relationship of the life and work of the 
world to God? Robertson would first reassert his negation of 
magic: "She cannot by her manipulations manufacture a child of 
the devil, through baptism, into a child of God: she can only 
authoritatively declare [italics mine] the sublime truth—he is 
not the devil’s child, but God’s child by right .” 66 Beyond this, 
however, lies the deeper significance of the life of the church: 
"Do not say of that because the church is separated from the 

03 "The Star in the East.” 

04 "The Kingdom of the Truth.” 

65 "The Orphanage of Moses.” 

cc "The First Miracle: II.” 
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world, therefore the world are not God’s children. Rather that 
very separation proves it. You baptize a separate body, in order 
to realize that which is true of the collective race. ... If you 
would have a "nation of priests," you set apart a priesthood; not 
as if the priestly functions of instruction and assisting to 
approach God were exclusively in that body, but in order, by 
concentration, to bring out to greater perfection the priestly 
character which is shared by the whole, and thereby make the 
whole more truly priests to God to offer spiritual sacrifices.’ ” 67 

It is somewhat surprising that such a resoundingly sacramental 
view of the world and of the church did not give rise to some 
extraordinary sermons on the Eucharist. Two of the finest ser¬ 
mons in the four series are given to Baptism, and references to 
that sacrament are made throughout the sermons. The Holy 
Communion, however, is treated, in any sustained fashion, only 
in the context of preparatory guidance to the confirmands . 68 

It is possible to speculate on this at some length. Perhaps 
(since the ninety-three sermons represent at most but the fourth 
part of Robertson s output at Brighton) the original editors of 
the four series simply felt that his preaching on the Eucharist 
was in no single instance of sufficient quality to warrant its inclu¬ 
sion in the collection. This would account for the absence of 
Communion sermons, but would not explain the infrequency of 
references to that sacrament ih other connections. It could be 
supposed that the Tractarian controversies had so polarized the 
discussion of the matter that Robertson felt further discussion 
of it likely to evoke a good deal more heat than light. Robertson 
does not, however, shrink from controversy when it touches an 
essential teaching of the church or a central experience in the life 
of faith. Perhaps his teaching on the sacrament was undertaken 
out of the pulpit, in classes, in instructions before worship, or in 
some other way, but there is little evidence to substantiate such 
an assumption except with respect to the confirmands. 

67 "Baptism.” 

08 "The Parable of the Sower." 
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The problem is an intriguing one, and does not lend itself to 
easy solution, especially because in the few instances of his teach¬ 
ing concerning the Communion Robertson gives voice to a full 
and rich view of it. In addition to his several references to the 
Eucharist as divine gift and as sanctifying the material and the 
common, he brings within the brief compass of a single para¬ 
graph of "The Parable of the Sower” his understanding of the 
Communion as the sacred meal, as the family of God, as the 
renewal of desire and aspiration, and as self-offering. 

This is not the only singularity in the balance of teaching in 
the sermons. If in this case a phase of the teaching of the church 
is notable by its absence, there are others in which notice is due 
the almost rhythmic recurrence of certain themes and stresses. 
One of the most notable is Robertson’s inclination to dwell on 
time, the rapidity of its passage, the dangers of ignoring its pas¬ 
sage, the irrecoverability and the burden of the past, the tyranny 
—and the imperative—of the present, and the problematic of 
the future. Whole sermons are given to such matters, and it may 
well be that because the thought of time brings out all the poetry 
and all the passionate intensity Robertson could command, a dis¬ 
proportionate number of sermons in the collection were 
preached close to the turning-points of the Christian and calen¬ 
dar years. "The Transitoriness of Life,” is a classic in this 
respect, and "The Irreparable Past,” (q-v.) judged by some to 
be Robertson’s finest single effort, is another. Doubtless a good 
deal of his concern in this connection was a function of his 
knowledge, conscious or otherwise, that he had but a short time 
left him in which he must finish the work given him to do. 

It may well be that two or three other recurrent themes owe 
their prominence to their derivation from Robertson’s concern 
for the passage of time. It is but a short distance, intellectually 
or emotionally, from "The Irreparable Past” to one special aspect 
of Robertson’s psychological insight, namely the problems of 
guilt and remorse, repentance, confession, and absolution. He 
dwells at length in numerous places on the power of a social 
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structure to make a man feel guilty—and thus destroy him—for 
doing tasks in themselves necessary and not inherently sinful. 
He repeatedly explores and explains the savage destruction 
wrought by remorse and by unabsolved guilt. He is rarely as 
deeply accurate in reading the human spirit as he is in following 
back the consciousness of the lonely man staggering under the 
burden of knowing he had destroyed the man he might have 
been; there are passages in "The Kingdom of the Truth” and in 
"The Restoration of the Erring” (q.v.) which find comparable 
parallels only in Camus, in Hawthorne, in Bonhoeffer, or in 
Kierkegaard. 

An equilateral triangle is completed if the next short emo¬ 
tional and intellectual distance is traced from these matters, 
time and absolution, to the recurrent theme of human freedom 
and human destiny, a destiny so obviously at the mercy of so 
many and so mighty powers, yet so effectively guided by the 
conscience and the will of the man in Christ. It would be instruc¬ 
tive and illuminating to diagram the whole of Robertson’s homi¬ 
letic work upon this equilateral paradigm. The net result would 
be misleading, to be sure, but so much of Robertson’s energy was 
concentrated upon these three existential vectors, and so much of 
his work could be seen as derived from their combination, as to 
render somewhat academic the question as to the absence of 
sermons on the Holy Communion or on the nature of the church. 
It is not too much to say that for Robertson God’s salvation of 
men and the establishment of his kingdom were central, and all 
else derivative, and that time, destiny, and absolution were his 
key conceptual tools in the craftsmanship of the gospel’s procla¬ 
mation. 

Before leaving this brief discussion of the substance of Rob¬ 
ertson’s teaching, it should be pointed out that he is anything but 
a consistent systematician. He does generalize, and his generali¬ 
zations come back to haunt a reader as they might not have a 
hearer. Even the coarsest of content-analyses discloses contradic* 
tions in abundance from sermon to sermon. The setting apart of 
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a Sabbath in one place is described as being in the character of a 
sacramental intention toward all time, in another as splitting off 
the holy from the profane. Here the brutal honesty and uncom¬ 
promising frankness of John the Baptist is preferred, there what 
Robertson calls "gliding tact." The "dim religious light of the 
poet is in one place described as the suitable atmosphere for 
religious experience, and in another eschewed as evidencing 
cowardice before reality. The kingdom of heaven is available to 
those who take it by force, but no, God seeks, God knocks. 
Between the first sermon and the second in which the largesse 
of Zaccheus is described, Zaccheus has somehow crossed the 
evangelical line. There are more such instances. In some cases it 
can be assumed that Robertson simply thought the matter over 
and changed his mind. In some there is no doubt a bona fide 
paradox, and Robertson’s instinct would be to turn it into a two- 
point sermon in which the higher, comprehending truth 
emerges, leaving both original assertions true. In other cases the 
context of the text or the argument accounts for the contrary 
conclusions, and in others still there is no doubt simply an 
unconscious inconsistency. Regardless of the conclusion in any 
single case or in the lot of them, Robertson would not have been 
deeply troubled. Indeed, in "The Skepticism of Pilate" he is at 
some pains to pick the "hobgoblins" off the backs of his hearers. 
(It is significant however to note his sharp distinction between 
freedom from "the weak pride of consistency" in the holding of 
one’s opinions on the one hand and, on the other, the freedom 
to tamper with one’s conscience.') 


The Craft of Robertson’s Preaching 

In turning from the policy, the appeal, and the substance of 
Robertson’s preaching to the arts and crafts of his homiletics, the 
first conspicuous characteristic to be observed is the close study 
and intense scrutiny of the text and the subject. How often must 
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John 10:14-15 ("I am the Good Shepherd . . .”) have been 
selected as a text, and its evident disjunction ignored. Robert¬ 
son’s introductory sentence immediately marks the problem, and 
the rest of his introduction is a close analysis of the Greek text 
(here—as rarely—undertaken publicly because of the character of 
the text) and a consequent reconstruction of the sentence in such 
a way as to make sense of the text. 

Equally important in many instances was Robertson’s keen 
awareness of what is not in the text; needless to say, his caution 
in such matters was of critical importance in his attempts to deal 
with legalistic Sabbatarianism. 1 Likewise, several potentially 
impossible texts come to life as Robertson describes what diffi¬ 
culties would be encountered if what appeared in a dull text had 
happened not to be true. What if Jesus had not been a person of 
whom it could be said that he "grew, and waxed strong in spirit, 
filled with wisdom; and the grace of God was upon him’’? 2 

When in the course of developing a text, a thought or a figure 
came into focus, Robertson repeatedly gave evidence of close 
acquaintance with the whole of Scripture, and of his capacity to 
bring whatever of it was needed to bear upon that thought or 
figure. A typical instance occurs in "The Pre-eminence of 
Charity." ihe text is I Peter 4:8 ("Above all things have fervent 
charity among yourselves . . .’’). The introduction spotlights St. 
Peter, St. Paul, and St. John; then: ". . . each of these men, so 
different from each other, exalts love above his own peculiar 
quality. Not merely does each call charity the highest, but each 
names it in immediate connection with his own characteristic 
virtue, and declares it to be more divine.’’ Observations of this 
sort normally do not emerge save from a mind steeped in reflec¬ 
tion upon the whole of Scripture in all its parts. 

Robertson had, in addition, a perhaps unparalleled facility for 
transplanting himself into the presence of the principals of bib¬ 
lical narrative. There are weighty critical reasons for assigning 

* "The Shadow and Substance of the Sabbath." 

3 "The Early Development of Jesus." 
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to the words "son of man" a significance far beyond their plain 
meaning. There are also a good many silly ones. One wonders 
what a man in the fourth decade of the Christian era could have 
known of either kind of argument. But now, just imagine our 
Lord referring to himself, in these terms, to such a man. Then 
"imagine an apostle, St. Paul or St. John, insisting upon it per¬ 
petually that he was human. It would almost provoke a smile. 

. . .” 3 (Apparently Robertson was not the first to teach by indi¬ 
rection.) Before reading "The Star in the East," gather together 
the things you can remember of what you have read or heard of 
the Magi. Then read the first major section of that sermon and 
see how these men take on far more than flesh and blood! This 
remythologizing of stock biblical personae is characteristic of 
Robertson; he takes equal care to reinflate other words and con¬ 
cepts with extra-biblical material: the figure and life of "the 
shepherd," 4 or the meaning of "alienation"—not as a vague 
emotional abstraction with the suggestion of marital incompati¬ 
bility, but in terms of the lives, fortunes, and passions of first- 
century outlaws, immigrants, and foreigners. 5 

In a few instances, the reason for Robertson’s choice of a text 
is evident. One such is that of the only sermon published in 
Robertson’s lifetime, "The Israelite’s Grave in a Foreign Land," 
"preached on the first day of public mourning for the Queen 
Dowager." There are nine specific points at which the life and 
death of Joseph were similar to those of Adelaide, and this is 
further evidence of Robertson’s close acquaintance with all of 
Scripture in its details. In most cases, however, the reason for the 
selection of the text is not evident, and any attempt to unscrew 
the inscrutable is probably not worth the effort. It was common 
enough practice in those days to pick a text suited to what the 
preacher was of a mind to deliver. What is notable in Robert¬ 
son’s case is his scrupulous fidelity to the text, once it was chosen. 

3 "Christ’s Estimate of Sin." 

4 "The Good Shepherd." 

6 "Reconciliation by Christ.” 
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The texts are almost invariably short ones, one or two verses 
generally sufficing. On one occasion 0 there is a double text, but 
usually Robertson finds sufficient matter in one; in the case of 
"Salvation” he chose two simply because he wished to speak of 
both Dorcas and Cornelius, rather than because there was any 
evident conflict between the texts. Frequently the sermon is 
essentially an expository one, and one may guess that Robertson 
paid fuller attention to an entire lection than the printing of the 
key verse or verses as the head of the sermon would indicate. The 
"Notes on Psalm LI,” for instance, has in lieu of a "text” the 
notation, "Written by David after a double crime:—Uriah put 
in the forefront of the battle—the wife of the murdered man 
taken, etc.” Again, in "The Unjust Steward,” although the text 
consists only of the two verses, Luke 16:8-9, Robertson deliber¬ 
ately reads the whole parable as part of his introduction. No 
doubt he had his reasons for choosing this course, and his deci¬ 
sion in the matter is evidence of his full consideration of the 
settings of his texts. 

By and large, however, Robertson’s texts themselves were 
short, often and characteristically containing ideas which were, 
or seemed to be, contradictory or irrelevant to each other. From 
the text and his development of it came the title, the structure 
and the conclusion. The unity of each sermon is a marvel to 
behold. Robertson is a master at finding the point and sticking 
to it from title to closing sentence; it is little short of astonishing 
to read sermon after sermon and find the straight, single line 
running directly through the middle of each. 

His method of introducing his discourse varied widely, the 
largest class of introductions falling into the category of direct 
derivation from the text: a discussion of exegetical problems 
inherent in the text, a supply of critical notes, the establishment 
of a basic biblical frame of reference for the narrative or ques¬ 
tion at issue, a description of the key figure of the text, or a 
basic statement of the salient points demanding attention. On 

0 “Salvation out of the Visible Church.” 
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other occasions he introduces the sermon by reference to several 
general principles which bear on the subject itself, or to a cur¬ 
rent church or public issue, and the sides being espoused in the 
effort to resolve it, or some other means of showing that the 
subject matter deserves careful thought. In the case of "Inspira¬ 
tion,” part of the introduction is a barrage of short and pithy 
questions about the character and use of Scripture. Sometimes the 
introduction is determined not by textual or thematic considera¬ 
tions but by formal ones, and emerges as a review of the sermon 
of the previous week, 7 a delineation of the structure of the pres¬ 
ent sermon, a reference to one of the propers of the day, or to the 
season. Sometimes, when the sermon is of a contemplative cast 
(as is, for instance, "Three Times in a Nation’s History”), the 
concern in the introduction is to establish a mood. Almost with¬ 
out exception, however, the introduction is a discrete segment of 
the sermon and a significant one, usually occupying the first ten 
to twenty percent of the total. Some have surmised that the intro¬ 
duction appears to assume so large a place simply because, it is 
claimed, Robertson took care to write out that part in full, and 
rested content with sketchier preparation for the body of the 
sermon. This would be a difficult claim to substantiate, especially 
in view of the origin of the form of the first three series of 
sermons. 

Having introduced the sermon, Robertson characteristically 
proceeds to state, in a few words, its structure: "We take these 
points: 

"(I) The nameless secret of existence. 

"(II) The revelation of that secret to the soul.” 8 

Robertson’s structure is almost invariably bipolar, and the two 
poles are lifted, as invariably, from the text. He blazes his trail 
as he goes, marking explicitly, often with numbers, the points at 
which his discourse, in one of the two major headings or in one 

7 In "The First Miracle: II,” Robertson (understandably, in this 
instance) spends more time in reviewing the last week’s sermon than in 
actually preaching the present one! 

8 "Jacob’s Wrestling.” 
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of their subdivisions, takes a turn. The listener always knows 
exactly where the preacher is. 

The two poles are often in open opposition. Frequently, how¬ 
ever, they are developmental: Object: means; shadow: substance; 
principle: application; cause: effect. On other occasions the two 
sides are two facets of the same theme, and there is neither con¬ 
tradiction nor evolution: The truth that liberates: the liberty of 
truth; His preparation: His qualifications. More rarely, the devel¬ 
opment is frankly explanatory: Christ’s words: the reasons behind 
them; the deception of life’s promise: its meaning. Very rarely 
(for Robertson both eschewed the bludgeon and stuck to the text) 
is there a Bible: you or a problem solution structure. 

The balance in structure usually follows the proportion of the 
two elements in the text. One notable exception occurs in 
"John’s Rebuke of Herod,’’ in which, just before the short con¬ 
cluding paragraph, there are "three remarks which could not be 
introduced into the body of this subject.’’ This expedient reflects 
both Robertson’s care in keeping the structure clean and his will¬ 
ingness and freedom, when he felt under obligation, to be as 
forthright in the introduction of non-structural as of non- 
scriptural matters—which latter was noted in the instance of 
"Salvation out of the Visible Church.” He was not hidebound 
by his structure to exclude such material, nor did he pretend that 
it fit. He had it to say; he said it. It didn’t exactly fit; he made 
sure they recognized it didn’t. 

Robertson put, it seems, very little stock in development "from 
a negative to a positive mood” except as that might be the direc¬ 
tion of the text or the way to make the point. He might first clear 
away error, then establish the truth, but that was no guarantee 
that the truth would "leave ’em laughing.” The classic on "The 
Irreparable Past” ( q.v .), were it to have such over-simplifying 
adjectives applied to it, would turn out upon inspection to be 
roughly four-fifths "negative.” 

Robertson’s conclusions are a study in themselves, and his 
comment about them lends weight to their study. He maintained 
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(though one suspects that even the master could rationalize!) 
that he did not hope for lasting effectiveness from any sermon: 
he strove basically for the heightened intensity of consciousness 
and clarity of vision which could be obtained in the minutes 
immediately following the sermon’s conclusion. 

The conclusions almost invariably refer directly back to the 
text and its point, and to the title. They fall into two general 
categories. One is short (six to twelve lines), declarative, sub¬ 
dued, and sometimes quite somber in its presentation of an 
implicit or explicit choice. The other is a long paragraph, still 
a part of the argument or the final point, though achieving an 
elevation of tone and mood not much in previous evidence. The 
former, short style is often used where the points of the text are 
opposing, or where the sermon is simply segmented or sequen¬ 
tial rather than developmental. If the argument is progressive, 
however, the attempt to recapitulate would have the effect of 
presenting simply a concluding amalgam of moods, so that the 
obvious expedient is to reach the peak and just stop, and let the 
company with you have a look about. 

Well over half of the conclusions are distinctly subdued, if 
lofty, in tone, declarative, restorative, pastoral. Often there are 
simple, succinct commands: "'Listen . . "Learn this . . 

"Be true.” Occasionally, the mood dominates and is no more 
distinctly "positive” than distinctly "negative”: one last line 
reads, "to such I say: my unhappy brethren, omnipotence itself 
can not change the darkness of your destiny”; 9 another, "Win 
the mind of Christ now—or else his sympathy for human nature 
will not save you from, but only insure the recoil of abhorrence 
at the last—'Depart from me! I never knew you.’ ” 10 It should 
be noted, however, that when in the body of the sermon Robert¬ 
son’s spiritual perception is the most devastating, the conclusion 
serves quite often to bind up the broken. 11 

8 "Christian Progress by Oblivion of the Past." 

10 "The Sympathy of Christ." 

11 See here "The Loneliness of Christ,” which begins on p. 121 below. 
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Occasionally the concluding words are of challenge and of 
promise; 12 sometimes just one, 13 sometimes just the other. 14 
Occasionally, too, there is a compact, deft, almost epigrammatic 
concluding sentence whose appropriateness and "lift” are hard 
to match, and whose effect is difficult to anticipate if only the 
form of it be observed: "A heart renewed—a loving heart—a 
penitent and humble heart—a heart broken and contrite, puri¬ 
fied by love—that and only that is the rest of man. Spotlessness 
may do for angels, repentance unto life is the highest that belongs 
to man.” 15 More rarely the conclusion is an inversion of the 
basic argument of the sermon. Here are two: "Brethren, do we 
wish to risk all this? Do we want to learn holiness with terrible 
struggles, and sore affliction and the plague of much remaining 
evil? Then wait before you turn to God.” 16 And from "Prayer”: 
"It is sad and depressing to think that prayer will alter nothing, 
and bring nothing that I wish. . . . But . . . will you dare to 
say that prayer is no boon at ail unless you can reverse the spirit 
of your Master’s prayer, and say, not as thou wilt, but as I 
will?’ ” 

Regardless, however, of the form or the content of the conclu¬ 
sion to a P.obertson sermon, it had almost without exception one 
significant characteristic. It was patently a leave-taking on the 
preacher’s part. It was as though the train had pulled away and 
the hearer had been left to himself. Robertson had done what he 
could, and would now stand away. The man, the people, were 
left, as ever they must ultimately be, on their own two feet, or 
knees, before the throne of judgment and of grace. 

A few words on the style of Robertson’s discourse are in order. 
With respect, first, to his mode of address, it was usually in the 
third person. Robertson characteristically took his hearer by the 
arm and pointed to reality. When he urged reflection upon reap 

12 "Worldliness.” 

18 "The Law of Christian Conscience.” 

14 "God’s Revelation of Heaven.” 

16 "Pharisees and Sadducees at John’s Baptism." 

10 "The Prodigal and his Brother.” 
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ity, he would say, customarily, "we.” Occasionally, however, he 
used the second person with blunt directness, and the result 
could only have been most telling: "Or is it that you are wrapped 
up in self, cold, disobliging, sentimental, indifferent about the 
welfare of others, and very much astonished that they are not 
deeply interested in you? You must not use these words of 
Christ. They have nothing to do with you.” 17 Or again, "Dor¬ 
cas died regretted: she was worth regretting, she was worth 
being restored; she had not lived in vain, because she had not 
lived for herself. . . . But you, why should you be regretted?” 18 

When his mood is one of great earnestness, he frequently uses 
"my brethren!” 19 Nevertheless, it would seem difficult to say 
that Robertson ever identifies himself with his congregation 
completely. In "Victory over Death,” sandwiched between "my 
brethren’s,” Robertson suggests that the greater number of his 
hearers can confess they have "no one point in all eternity on 
which the eye can fix distinctly and rest gladly—nothing beyond 
the grave, except a dark space into which they must plunge 
alone.” This is hardly preaching "from faith to faith.” Robert¬ 
son simply avoids identifying himself in any permanent way with 
his congregation or any part of it. Sometimes he identifies him¬ 
self with youth, or with the disillusioned. At other times he 
addresses directly, as though he were altogether out of their 
world, the cynic, the hedonist, the theological partisan, and, 
with surprising frequency, the young men—the latter almost as 
though the worth of the whole sermon depended upon their 
estimate of it. Occasionally he makes an attempt to ferret out 
those in special circumstances of one kind or another: "Who 
here has a secret of guilt lying like lead upon his heart? As he 
values serenity of soul, let that secret be made known.” 20 To 
achieve the same end, he occasionally resorts to the pigeon-hol- 

17 "The Loneliness of Christ." 

18 "Salvation out of the Visible Church." 

10 This usage is especially notable in such sermons as "Victory over 
Death.” 

20 "Pharisees and Sadducees at John’s Baptism." 
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ing technique to induce his listeners to identify themselves: 
"There are two classes of excellence. . . .” 21 Occasionally, too, 
to accomplish the same objective, he flushes up a whole flock of 
short questions, or stands the listener beside the "hero” of a nar¬ 
rative and says, in effect, which course would you choose? 

There are a few other "techniques” employed by Robertson, 
but their use is rare. The most remarkable single feature of his 
sermons is rather precisely their freedom from rhetorical gim¬ 
micks, gadgets, and tricks. The sermons are eloquent, and close- 
chiseled, to be sure, but for all that they are largely simple, 
straightforward expository discourse. 

Even argument, in the sense of contention, is rare. There is 
simple deduction (in "The Barbarian”), there is weighing of 
empirical evidence (in "Religious Depression”), there is argu¬ 
ment by extension (in "The First Miracle: II”) and by reductio 
ad absurdum (in the matter of the use of the mind, as has been 
shown), there is argument from probability and plausibility (in 
"The Christian Aim and Motive”), and there are other kinds of 
levers applied to the listener’s mind. But Robertson did not carry 
on a controversy with his people. The use of such levers is there¬ 
fore both judicious and exceptional, which is not strange if 
Robertson’s respect for the minds and consciences of his congre¬ 
gation will be remembered, to say nothing of his skepticism of 
the mind as an "organ of spiritual knowledge.” 

It is in fact more characteristic of him not to contest the 
charges of his opponents, but rather to accept their sarcasm and 
turn it to his own purposes: ". . . when people become dis¬ 
appointed with the world it is the last resource, they say, to turn 
saint. . . . The world is welcome to its very small sneer. . . . Let 
the world curl its lip at will, when it sees through the causes of 
the prodigal’s return. . . . Thank God, the world’s sneer is true. 
It is the last resource to turn saint. Thanks to our God that when 
this gaudy world has ceased to charm, when the heart begins to 

21 "The Roman." See also "The Character of Eli" and "The Unjust 
Steward.” 
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feel its hollowness, and the world has lost its satisfying power, 
still all is not yet lost, if penitence and Christ remain, to still, to 
humble, and to soothe a heart which sin has fevered.” 22 

Robertson himself, as has on several occasions been demon¬ 
strated, was not incapable of irony. It is, sadly enough, the 
closest he comes to humor. In describing "Baptism” (in the 
Roman church) he writes that, "A child is to be baptized on a 
given day; but when that day arrives the child is unwell, and the 
ceremony must be postponed. . . . Again a delay takes place—the 
day is damp or cold. At last the time arrives; the service is read; 
it may require, if read slowly, five minutes more than ordinarily. 
Then and there, when that reading is slowly accomplished, the 
mystery is achieved. [The child becomes what Robertson says 
Rome contends he had not been in the previous minute, a child 
of God.] And all this time, while the child is ill, while the 
weather is bad, while the reader procrastinates—I say it sol¬ 
emnly [!]—the Eternal Spirit who rules this universe must wait 
patiently. ...” 

It goes without saying that Robertson was a master of the lan¬ 
guage. To receive a classical education at Oxford, to memorize 
the Greek and English Testaments, to company regularly with 
the poets, and to read their work critically is virtually to be 
guaranteed a superlative command of sentence and of word. 
Robertson’s awareness of the profound meaning of the debase¬ 
ment of language in its relation to national virility and morale 
will come to mind, and it is to be expected therefore that his 
precision in the use of words will be comparable to that of the 
most exacting poet. 

There are, to be sure, some archaisms to be found. They could 
be anticipated from a Victorian pulpit in any event. To end a 
paragraph with "How is this?” and to begin the next with "I 
reply . . .” is not much in present use. The structure of sentences, 
the use of biblical pronoun forms, the occasional interjection of 
"Oh!”, the use of the transitional "Pass we now to . . the 

22 "The Prodigal and his Brother.” 
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use of some archaic verbs (". . . less rapt into the world to 
come ), and the use of words which, like "enthusiasm,” or 
"tact,” have long lost the meaning they had in the mid-nine¬ 
teenth century—all these constitute a hazard for the reader of 
the twentieth century, and should be clearly understood as dated 
uses if the power and efficacy of Robertson’s use of words is not 
to be obscured. 

Robertson made full and appropriate use of Scripture, some¬ 
times explicitly, but often more effectively when a word or phrase 
typical of biblical narrative or discourse was slipped unobtru¬ 
sively into an otherwise innocent sentence. Not only is a new 
shade of meaning thus established, but the listener was doubtless 
obliged by the aptness of the quotation to feel a rapport and con¬ 
sonance with Scripture of which, in a literally-minded tradition, 
he could not otherwise have been aware. Robertson rarely uses 
the original biblical language; there is no Hebrew, and in only 
four places are Greek words or phrases used. 

In the use of words, as in the methods of public suasion, Rob¬ 
ertson uses few gimmicks. He picks the right word, then lets it 
go to work alone. Occasionally he makes a word to fit the task: 
"Such men . . . seem to take a fearful pleasure in talking of their 
guilt, as if the heart could not bear its own burden, but must give 
it out?7ess.” 2Z Occasionally there is an alliteration; there some¬ 
times appears a phrase similar to this: "Bubble after bubble 
bursts, each bubble tinted with the celestial colors of the rain¬ 
bow, and each having in the hand which crushes it a cold damp 
drop of disappointment.” 24 

Occasionally there is a folk saying or an aphorism ("spilt 
water,” "wind and whirlwind,” "deeds never die”) but Robert¬ 
son seems to use them not to carry the burden of his point but as 
coins which he recognized as being in common use among his 
hearers and with meanings of their own, apart from those of the 

23 "The Restoration of the Erring,” which begins on p. 145 below. 
Italics Robertson’s. 

24 "The Prodigal and his Brother.” 
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words which comprise them. But beyond these and a few other 
literary f ''ploys,” Robertson leaves the right word alone to do its 
own work. And he does not scruple to use adjectives freely, as in 
preaching they are often manifestly more important than their 
alleged hereditary enemies. 

The result is passage after passage which compel: "One 
denied, another betrayed, all deserted. They 'were scattered, each 
to his own’: and the Truth himself was left alone in Pilate’s 
judgment hall.” 25 "There have been men ... of whom it was 
simply true that it was easier to turn the sun from its course than 
them from the paths of honor. There have been men like John 
the Baptist, who could speak the truth which had made their 
own spirits free, with the axe above their neck. There have been 
men, redeemed in their inmost being by Christ, on whom tyrants 
and mobs have done their worst, and when, like Stephen, the 
stones crashed in upon their brain, or when the flesh hissed and 
crackled in the flames, were calmly superior to it all. The power 
of evil had laid its shackles on the flesh, but the mind, and the 
soul, and the heart were free.” 26 

One final testimony to Robertson’s precision in the use of 
words will be found in his capacity to make careful distinctions. 
Much of the burden of the second sermon on Balaam 27 rests 
upon the careful distinction between "veracity” and "truthful¬ 
ness”—a distinction of which Robertson makes a good deal in 
other sermons as well. Or read "The Illusiveness of Life,” and 
note how the whole argument stands or falls with the distinction 
between "deception” and "illusion”—and with the argument 
the sermon, and, as well, the whole of the Christian life itself 
stands or falls. 

To Robertson’s illustrative material and techniques some criti¬ 
cal attention is due. It is first noticed that the preacher uses quo¬ 
tations most sparingly. On the few occasions when quotations 

25 "The Loneliness of Christ.” 

20 "Freedom by the Truth.” 

27 "Selfishness, as shown in Balaam’s Character.” 
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appear in his manuscript, they are usually unidentified, and it 
can only be assumed that the listener must either have recognized 
them at once or not really cared about their source . 28 As with 
biblical quotations, the quotation is eased sidelong into the sen¬ 
tence, with a tight fit even to the meter . 29 

If one did not know the poets and the literary tradition of 
Robertson’s day, and listened only to what Robertson said about 
books, the conclusion might easily be drawn that Robertson read 
nothing' but the Bible. There are scattered throughout the ser¬ 
mons a dozen solemn warnings about ‘'strange,” * ’unhallowed,” 
‘Trench,” and other sundry extra-biblical literature. Indeed, in 
the sermon on “Sensual and Spiritual Excitement,” he says that 
“if the earnest warning . . . can reach the heart of one Christian 
parent, he will put a ban on all such works . . .”; or again, “if 
the possessor of a library becomes convinced that certain volumes 
are unfit for his shelves, immoral, polluting the mind of him 
that reads them, and yet can not sacrifice the brilliant binding 
and the costly edition without an equivalent, what shall we say 
of [his] sincerity ?” 30 

But if it were only for his skill with the Queen’s English, or 
only for the overwhelming evidence in every sermon of his wide 
learning, Robertson would be found out. And Blackwood has 
remarked that the seine of literary criticism can be drawn 
through the sermons time and again, and never fail to gather 
new evidence of Robertson’s command of the literary sources of 
his world’s opinion, learning, and belief. 

Most of the illustrative material of the sermons, however, is 
Robertson’s own. He is the master of metaphor and image, and 
of the occasional naked simile, and these tactics, sometimes cou¬ 
pled in parallel, bear the largest burden of his illustration: “The 

28 Robertson evinces the same peculiar habit with respect to contempo¬ 
rary public figures. References to statesmen and military officers occur with 
some frequency, but regardless of whether the reference is critical or 
laudatory, the name of the figure is almost never mentioned. 

20 See the quote at the close of "The Irreparable Past,” which begins 
on p. 94 below. 

30 "The Word and the World." 
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life of man is a vagrant, changeful desultoriness; like that of 
children sporting on an enamelled meadow, chasing now a 
painted butterfly, which loses its charm by being caught—now a 
wreath of mist, which falls damp upon the hand with dis¬ 
appointment—now a feather of thistledown, which is crushed in 
the grasp .” 31 

The illustrative material is drawn largely from the world of 
nature or, more exactly, the world accessible to the senses: marine 
erosion, the law of “nature red in tooth and claw,” the forest 
fire—used for different purposes in different sermons—the stag 
at bay, the dove trembling before the unfamiliar hawk—used 
perhaps a half-dozen times in the sermons, usually to make the 
same point—the “unreasoning mimosa,” the fountain (cf. “The 
Irreparable Past”), the seasons of the year, fallen leaves. 

Next in frequency are allusions to human experience, to epi¬ 
sodes not of universal significance but of intense meaning to the 
person involved. Two boys see an unknown object in the dark 
and tremble to investigate. A man has a hangover and bitter as 
it may be to realize, he’ll have another next morning. A green 
soldier goes to investigate a mine whose fuse he is sure must 
have gone out. An accountant makes an error. A rich merchant 
retires. A father tries to lead his child homeward. A school boy 
is asked as to his ambitions. Merely to identify the human situation 
in such illustrations is both to sense Robertson’s keen observation 
of life and to imagine the effectiveness of his illustration. 

Occasionally there is a reference to an event of public or social 
significance—the death of a statesman, the outbreak of a revolu¬ 
tion, or the coronation of a queen (which latter does valiant 
duty in “Baptism”) but these are rare. Equally rare are illustra¬ 
tive passages which explicitly reflect Robertson’s considerable 
formal learning. With the exception of an occasional reference 
to the Fathers or to the Reformation era, history may as well 
never have been written. Mythology and the classics are almost 
totally absent. Scripture, of course, is used widely for illustrative 

31 "Christian Progress by Oblivion of the Past." 
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purposes—presupposing a considerable familiarity with it on the 
part of the listener. 

The only partial exception to the rule that Robertson’s illustra¬ 
tive methods do not reflect erudition is in the case of the natural 
sciences, upon which he draws with frequency and considerable 
accuracy. The numerous references to natural laws, such as those 
of conservation, have already been mentioned. In addition there 
are references to the phenomena of toxology, geology, paleontol¬ 
ogy, electricity, and analytical chemistry. One has the impression 
that these materials are used simply because Robertson shared 
what he knew to be the layman’s considerable fascination with 
such matters. 

The form of the illustrative material is usually a single sen¬ 
tence or two. There is sometimes a paragraph of reasoned com¬ 
parison, as in the case of the presuppositions upon which med¬ 
ical treatment rests (to describe the logic behind the provisions 
of a Sabbath ). 32 Protracted illustrative comparisons and, indeed, 
narrative illustration, are almost entirely absent. 

The use by Robertson of illustrative material is thus seen to be 
in some respects limited: in content, largely to Scripture, to simple 
natural phenomena, and to private human experience; and, in 
form, largely to brief, suggestive comparisons and metaphors. For 
all the restriction of form and substance, however, the effect is 
telling. For Robertson knew the power of symbol to appeal 
instantly to mind and heart. Listen as he describes that power 
(both illustrations, significantly enough, from the military 
sphere): "It is in virtue, again, of this necessity in man for an 
outward symbol to realize an invisible idea, that a bit of torn and 
blackened rag hanging from fortress or from the taffrail of a ship, 
is a kind of life to iron-hearted men. Why is it that in the heat of 
battle there is one spot where the sabers flash most rapidly, and 
the pistol’s ring is quicker, and men and officers close in most 
densely, and all gathered round one man, round whose body that 
tattered silk is wound, and held with the tenacity of a death- 

32 "The Shadow and Substance of the Sabbath.” 
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struggle? Are they only children fighting for a bit of rag? The 
flag is everything to them: their regiment, their country, their 
honor, their life; yet it is only a symbol!” 33 

And the final example, fitting in conclusion because in so 
many respects it is typical of the man, is taken from the close of 
the second of two lectures delivered at the Mechanic’s Institu¬ 
tion, February 1852, on "The Influence of Poetry on the Work¬ 
ing-Classes” (the lecture comprised twenty standard-sized pages 
of minute type!). Robertson had just described a military 
engagement in which a dozen British soldiers, mistaking a com¬ 
mand from an officer, undertook an impossible charge against 
some seventy robber-tribesmen and were demolished, taking 
with them twice their own number of the enemy. Then, "There 
is a custom, we are told, among the hillsmen that when a great 
chieftain of their own falls in battle, his wrist is bound with a 
thread either of red or green, the red denoting the highest rank. 
According to custom, they stripped the dead and threw their 
bodies over the precipice. When their comrades came, they found 
their corpses stark and gashed; but round both wrists of every 
British hero was twined the red thread!” Robertson then 
remarked, T think you will perceive how poetry, expressing in 
this rude symbolism unutterable admiration of heroic daring, 
had given another aspect to war than that of butchery.” He 
elaborated for a few moments on this theme, and then went on 
to remind his listeners that there was no small chance of a forth¬ 
coming invasion of Britain by France, and he suggests its pos¬ 
sible horrors. "But this much I will dare to say. If a foreign foot 
be planted on our sacred soil—if the ring of the rifle of the 
Chasseurs de Vmcennes be heard upon these shores, terrible as 
the first reverses might be, when discipline could be met only by 
raw enthusiasm—thanks to gentlemen who have taught us the 
sublime mysteries of ’capital’ in lieu of the old English super¬ 
stitions of honor and religion—they may yet chance to learn 
that British chivalry did not breathe her last at Moodkee, or 

33 "Baptism.” Italics Robertson’s. 
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Ferozeshah, or Sobraon, or Goojerat, or Meeanee, or Hyderabad. 
They may yet be taught that there is something beyond the raw 
hysterics of a transient excitement in the spirit of self-sacrifice 
which we have learned from our Master's cross. They may yet 
discover that among the artisans, and peasants, the workingmen 
of England, there are a thousand thousand worthy to be brothers 
of those heroic eleven who sleep beneath the rocks of Trukkee, 
with the red thread of honor round their wrists.” 34 

,J4 Stopford A. Brooke, Life, Letters, Lectures and Addresses (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, n.d.). 
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Selected Sermons 
of F. W. Robertson 


Typified by the Man of Sorrows ; 
the Human Race * 


Preached for the Hospital. Christ Church, 
Cheltenham: April 26, 1846 


"A man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief: and we hid 

as it were our faces from him ”—Isaiah 53:3 

There are two aspects in which we may consider the Redeemer 
of the world. We may think of him as the Christ, or we may 
think of him as the Son of man. When we think of him as the 
Christ, he stands before us as God claiming our adoration. When 
we think of him in that character in which he so loved to 
describe himself, as the Son of man, he stands before us as a 
type or specimen of the whole human race. 

There is something exceedingly emphatic in that expression, 
Son of man; it is a most wide and extensive appellation. Our 
Master is not called the Son of Mary; but, as if the blood of the 
whole human race were in his veins, he calls himself the Son of 
man. There is a universality in the character of Christ which you 
find in the character of no other man. If you take, for example, 
the life of Abraham, you have a man with all the peculiarities of 
that particular age belonging to him. You have a man molded 
into a particular character with particular habits, particular 
prejudices. Abraham is by no means one to whom the whole 
human race can lay claim, and say he is our countryman. He was 

* From an autograph manuscript. 
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the son of Terah, the offspring of a Syrian stock, the child of 
that generation. Abraham is full of rigid individual peculiari¬ 
ties. You have a distinct portrait that represents that one man, 
and no man else. Take, again, the character of David. It is a life 
of eminent saintliness, but you cannot mistake the Jew. There is 
Jewish exclusiveness, a Jewish way of looking at the world, Jew¬ 
ish faults, Jewish narrowness. He is not the son of man, but the 
child of Israel. Take, once more, the character of Paul, a man, if 
ever there was one, emancipated from exclusive feelings; gen¬ 
erous, universal, catholic in his character. And yet it is not pos¬ 
sible to take the portrait of the Apostle Paul and mistake for one 
moment to what age and nation he belonged. You could not for 
an instant say the man was born a Grecian; you could not take 
his character and say it is a character of the nineteenth century. 
You have unmistakably the disciple of Gamaliel, the man of 
peculiar education, the man of peculiar temperament; not the son 
of man, but the son of a certain father and a certain mother, the 
disciple of a certain school, with the peculiarities and the 
phraseology of that school. But when you take the character of 
Christ, all this is gone. Translate the words of Christ into what 
country’s language you will, he might have been the offspring of 
that country. Date them.by what century of the world you will, 
they belong to that century as much as to any other. There is 
nothing of nationality about Christ. There is nothing of that 
personal peculiarity which we call idiosyncrasy. There is nothing 
peculiar to any particular age of the world. He was not the Asi¬ 
atic. He was not the European. He was not the Jew. He was not 
the type of that century, stamped with its peculiarities. He was not 
the mechanic. He was not the aristocrat. But he was the man. He 
was the child of every age and every nation. His was a life world¬ 
wide. His was a heart pulsating with the blood of the human 
race. He reckoned for his ancestry the collective myriads of man¬ 
kind. Emphatically, he was the Son of man. 

The task which the master painters of the Middle Ages for 
centuries proposed to themselves as the highest aim of art was to 
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realize on canvas the conception of the Anointed One of God. 
It was their grand work to paint a Christ. And what they made 
their business was not to turn off a portrait, but to embody the 
highest idea which genius could conceive of glorious humanity. 
If the Italian painter or if the Spanish painter produced a form 
which bore the peculiar national lineaments worn by the human¬ 
ity in his own climate, so far he had failed. He might have 
idealized the grandeur of the Italian form or the grandeur of the 
Spanish form, but he had not given to men’s eyes that grandeur 
of the human species which belonged to a conception of the Son 
of man. He had got a portrait to which a nobly-formed individ¬ 
ual of one nation might have sat, but an individual of no other. 
He had got the perfection of the Italian or of the Spanish type, 
but not the perfection of manhood. Now, that which the painter 
aimed at in the outward form, that Christ was an inward char¬ 
acter. He was the type of the whole human race. He was the 
essence, the sublimation, of humanity. It was a noble endeavor 
of the Apostle Paul to be all things to all men. To the Gentile he 
became as a Gentile, that he might gain the Gentiles; to the Jew 
as a Jew. But in all this he was acting a single part for a time. 
He made it his business while the Jew was with him to try to 
realize the feelings and enter into the difficulties of a Jew. He 
laid it upon himself as a Christian duty while he was reasoning 
with a Gentile to throw himself into the Gentile’s position, to 
try to look at things from his point of view, and even to fancy 
himself perplexed with his prejudices. But directly he had done 
with the man he wished to win, he threw himself out of his con¬ 
strained position, he laid aside his part. He was neither Jew nor 
Gentile; but he was Paul again, with all Paul’s personality and 
all Paul’s peculiarities. That which Paul was for a time, Christ is 
forever. That which Paul was by effort and constraint, Christ is 
by the very law of his nature. He is all things to all men. He is 
the countryman of the world. He is the mediator, not between 
God and a nation, but between God and man. He was the Jew 
and the Gentile, and the Greek and the Roman, all in one. He 
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can sympathize with every man because he has, as it were, been 
every man. There is not a natural throb which ever agitated the 
bosom of humanity which Christ has not felt. The aspirations of 
loftiest genius and the failure of humblest mediocrity, the bit¬ 
terness of disappointment and the triumph of success, the priva¬ 
tions of the poor man and the feebleness of corporeal agony, 
Christ knew them all. He came into this world the Son and the 
heir to the whole race of man. It is for this reason that the pas¬ 
sage before us is selected for our peculiar purpose today. It is our 
business to dwell today upon some of the sufferings common to 
the human species. And, therefore, we take up words belonging 
especially to him who was the type of the human species. They 
were peculiarly true of him. But they are in their measure true of 
everyone whom the world can class as a son of man: "a man of 
sorrows, and acquainted with grief.”* 

Here are two distinct facts which require consideration: 

(I) The lot of humanity in this world. This is the portrait of 
the species—"a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief.” 

(II) The treatment which depressed humanity commonly 
experiences—"we hid as it were our faces from Him.” 

(I) The lot of humanity in this world was the position which 
Jesus occupied on earth. For the most part, that lot is one of 
suffering. But suffering is of two kinds: pain which we endure 
in our own persons—Christ was "a man of sorrows”; and pain 
which we know by familiarity with others’ sufferings—Christ 
was "acquainted with grief.” 

(1) First of all, then, we are to consider the personal trials of 
a son of man upon this earth—"a man of sorrows.” 

He that doubts whether we live in a ruined world or not has to 
account for this fact, that man’s universal heritage is woe. Men 
of poverty we are not all, men of weak ability we are not all; but 
the man not of sorrows is yet unborn. It is the result of a univer¬ 
sal survey of human life—"man is born to trouble.” Therefore 

* All quotations from the Bible have been made to conform to the 
King James Version. 
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trial fell to the lot of Christ, and simply for this reason, that he 
was man—a man, there "a man of sorrows.” In this time-world 
those two things shall not be severed. Bodily and mentally, the 
constitution of a son of man is such that escape is impossible. 
Look at that surface of the human frame which is exposed to 
outward injury. There runs beneath it, crossed and recrossed in 
windings inconceivable, a network of nerves, every fiber of 
which may become the home of pain. There is not interstice 
large enough to admit between them, in a space that does not 
feel, the finest needle’s point. Beneath all that there is a mar¬ 
velous machinery. Man anatomized is like an instrument of 
music. The combined action of ten hundred thousand strings, 
each moving in its movement and in its place, is the melody and 
the harmony of health; but if one chord vibrate out of tune, you 
have then the discord of the harp, the derangement of disease. 
Our bodies are strung to suffering. That we suffer is no marvel, 
that we want the repair of the physician is no wonder; the mar¬ 
vel is this that a harp of so many strings should keep in tune 
so long. 

Look next at the mental machinery of a son of man. These 
incomprehensible hearts of ours, my Christian brethren, have 
their liability to a derangement infinitely more terrible than bod¬ 
ily disorganization. The spirit of a man will sustain his infirm¬ 
ity, but a wounded spirit who can bear? The inner mind, 
wrapped up, as it seems, by impenetrable defenses, is yet more 
exposed to shocks and wounds than the outward skin tissue; and 
the sensitive network which encompasses that mind is a thou¬ 
sandfold more alive to agony than the nerves that quiver when 
they are cut. There is such a thing as disappointment in this 
world. There is such a thing as affection thrown back upon 
itself. There are such things as slight and injury and insult. 
There is such a thing as an industrious man finding all his efforts 
to procure an honest livelihood in vain, and looking upon his 
pale children with a heart crushed, to feel that there is nothing 
for them but the poorhouse. There is such a thing as a man 
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going down the hill that leads into the sepulcher, and acknowl¬ 
edging, as the shadows darken around him, that life has been a 
failure. All this is sorrow; and just because of the constitution 
with which he is born. In some form or other, this is the portion 
of the son of man. 

And, brethren, we remark this—the susceptibility of suffering 
is the lot of the highest manhood. Just in proportion as man is 
exquisitely man, he is alive to endurance. There is a languid, 
relaxed frame of body in which pain is not keenly felt. The more 
complete the organization, the severer the endurance. Strong and 
able manhood suffers more the division of the nerve than sof¬ 
tened and debilitated frames. So it is with the spirit. The more 
emphatically you are the son of man with human nature in its 
perfection in you, the more exquisitely can your feelings bleed. 
That which a base and a craven spirit smiles at is torture to the 
noblest and the best. It was for this reason that Christ was in a 
peculiar sense the "man of sorrows.” Things which rough and 
scornful men would have shaken from them without feeling 
went home sharp and deep into his gentle and loving heart. The 
perfection of his humanity insured for him the perfection of 
endurance—"Behold, and see if there be any sorrow like unto 
my sorrow.” 

There is another reason why a son of man is "a man of sor¬ 
rows”—because labor is his heritage. Our Master came into this 
world to do a work. In sore toil, in weariness, in an unresting 
perseverance, which wore life away and made him seem fifty 
years of age when he was but thirty, that work had to be accom¬ 
plished. It was forever pressing upon our Redeemer’s spirit that 
he was here to labor. At an age when the boy has scarcely awak¬ 
ened to the reality of life, when the world is still a playground, 
at twelve years old, this was Christ’s feeling when they found 
him at work, "Wist ye not that I must be about my father’s busi¬ 
ness?” Later on in life we have him putting out the same per¬ 
petual conviction in words more pressing as his life was waning 
to a close—"I must work the works of him that sent me.” Lastly, 
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his career was closed with this profession, ”1 have finished the 
work which thou gavest me to do.” In all this there is one idea 
work unresting work; and for the Son of man no repose 
until the grave. He submitted himself to the universal law in all 
its rigor, "In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” His was 
the agony of bloody sweat which all men have agreed to call 
divine sweat of brow, sweat of brain, and sweat of heart, 
through life that was the Redeemer’s sorrow of labor. 

Now, in this, my Christian brethren, Christ was a type of 
humanity. Labor is the destiny which binds us with the iron 
chain of a law. There are just a few—a luxurious, pampered few 
who have emancipated themselves from this law, and given up 
life to idleness; and so, in escaping real distresses, they have 
found themselves, to their astonishment, the victims of distresses 
no less miserable the fanciful, imaginary, nervous wretchedness 
of too abundant blessings. But when we have put out of sight 
these few exceptions, the mass of mankind are forced to drink 
their cup. Let us not overstate this—there is a blessing in labor, 
gladly we acknowledge that. There is no health either for mind 
or body without it. Nothing good was ever done without toil. 
No book worth the reading was ever written without it. No 
work that was meant to last but cost the happy man who did it 
toil. But it is true for all, that labor is sorrow. Labor is enjoyment 
when you have just so much of it as is needful for exercise, and 
no more. Labor is well when you are not forced beyond your 
strength, and can get relaxation when the strength of frame 
gives way. 

But it is seldom that labor of that kind falls to the lot of the 
son of man. It is all well for those of us who are in easy life to 
speak of the blessing of having something to do; but, my 
beloved brethren, it is a very different tale when we have some¬ 
thing, as the laboring man has, that we must do. To him labor is 
sorrow all through. It is labor like his Master’s from very child¬ 
hood. The grim, earnest work of life-labor begins in the cottage 
at an age when the rich man’s child has not thrown aside his 
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toys. It is sorrow to be looking for employment; it is sorrow, 
often and often it is sorrow, to be doing it, sick or well, languid 
or vigorously fresh; when the head is aching and the heart is 
sick, still the laboring man must be up and doing. There will be 
famished lips and tearful eyes next week round an empty grate if 
he allows himself the luxury of rest. It is all this which make the 
son of man, because born to labor, therefore a man of sorrows. 

There is one more ingredient in the cup which Christ drank 
which made him "a man of sorrows.” He was born poor. He 
knew what it was to want those solaces of life which alleviate 
pain. "Foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have nests, but 
the Son of man hath not where to lay his head.” And now, 
brethren, it is part of our special business today to recollect what 
sorrow and sickness are when they come into the cottage of the 
poor. There are, it may be, in this congregation several who have 
scarcely had it forced upon their contemplation. Living in suffi¬ 
ciency themselves, they have not suspected how other of the 
family of man struggle on. Brethren, let us contrast these things. 
When illness makes its appearance in the dwellings of the upper 
classes, there is a rich abundance of resources to mitigate the 
suffering. There is all the repose which can be secured by sub¬ 
dued light, and curtained windows, and muffled knockers, and 
noiseless steps. There is a smoothed pillow, there is a warm 
room, there are contrivances to suit and stimulate the sickly pal¬ 
ate; the invalid reigns a kind of monarch in his chamber, every 
arrangement of the house giving way to the arrangements and 
the hours of his sickroom. Pass on from the comfortable mansion 
to knock at the low door in the next street. Sickness there exhib¬ 
its itself in very different attire. Have we ever looked at the poor 
man’s cottage, and pictured to ourselves how that almost den, 
small and comfortless as it is, can become the sick room of the 
invalid? There is no securing repose, for all the domestic work 
of the family must be done within a few feet of the bed. The 
noise of footsteps entering and retiring goes on all day long, 
scarcely divided by a thin partition from the sick man’s ear. We 
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guard our delicate consumptive ones fearfully and affectionately 
so that not a breath of heaven’s air shall play too roughly on the 
frame. Look at consumption in the cottage. Through the perpet¬ 
ually opening door, and through the broken window, and 
through the unguarded chimney the death-drafts pour down 
hour by hour upon the sufferer, till the fell and painful malady 
has done its work, and the rough, wretched coffin lies prema¬ 
turely on the bed. The damp strikes through the brick or the 
mud floor, till rheumatism has stiffened the joints into contracted 
uselessness for life. Water from the pond is often all they have 
to wet the lips of the dying. There is not always one free from 
work to perpetually wet those hot lips. There is no fire in the 
bedchamber. Fuel costs too much; therefore to produce an arti¬ 
ficial heat in the depth of winter, every aperture must be closed 
and pasted up, and so in the stifling, unwholesome warmth of an 
overheated cell, which takes away the very breath on entering, 
human life is gasped away. It is in all this that the poor man 
lives. It is in all thi$ that the invalid must be nursed. Let but 
the sentimentalist go to the sickbed of poverty, where there 
is scarcely bread in the closet for a meal, and no surplus money 
in the drawer to pay the physician’s fees, and he will know what 
awful significance may be crowded into that one sentence—"a 
man of sorrows.” 

(2) There was another feature in the lot of the Son of man on 
earth, that he was familiar with the griefs of others—"He was 
acquainted with grief.” Not merely by personally bearing it, but 
by continually coming in contact with it. 

Now this acquaintance of Christ with grief was of two kinds. 
He knew it by passive and he knew it by active familiarity. 
When Jesus relieved distress, his acquaintance with it was of the 
active kind. When distress was simply in his presence, obtrud¬ 
ing itself face to face, then his acquaintance with it was only 
passive. The Son of man knew sadness passively by sympathy; 
he knew it actively by benevolence. Concerning both which 
parts of our human life we have a few remarks to make. 
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Christ’s first acquaintance with sorrow was by sympathy. To 
sympathize is simply this, to feel with those that suffer. It is the 
instinct of a kindly heart. It is the obedience to that law of 
Christian duty which bids us ''rejoice with them that do rejoice, 
and weep with them that weep.” It is the rising, the almost 
spontaneous rising, of the emotion of pity in the bosom. You do 
not bid the feeling come. It comes. That is passive knowledge of 
misery. When we have thrilled over the anguish that we see, 
there is a sense in which we are acquainted with grief. 

And in this knowledge, brethren, our Redeemer’s heart was 
rich. We will take but two cases which belong to our present 
purpose—the case of poverty and the case of corporal maladies. 
It was a most distinguishing feature of the life of Jesus, the com¬ 
passion which he felt for the degraded, neglected, unbefriended 
poor. It was not, except by invitation, in the rich man’s house 
that Christ was found; it was not for his ears that His instruc¬ 
tions were framed. It was his passion to teach those who were 
forgotten by the national instructors. There was a burning, 
almost passionate, indignation in his language whenever it came 
in his way to rebuke their oppressors, who shut up knowledge 
from them, and would have kept them uneducated, who over¬ 
reached them (in Bible phraseology, "devouring widow’s 
houses”), who lived in purple and fine linen, while Lazarus lay 
forgotten at their very threshold. Political economy has spoken 
its fine lessons of philanthropic humanity. Demagogues have 
courted the popular voice by loud harangues against what they 
call the oppression of the rich. Sentiment has taken poverty 
under its patronage and adorned the cottage in touching stories 
with imaginary graces and purities that are never found there. 
But no man ever stood up the poor man’s champion but Christ, 
and those who, like Christ, have lived with the poor and for 
them. Read the ninth chapter of St. Matthew. It is filled with 
tales of human suffering and human ignorance. At last there 
comes before the Redeemer a vast crowd of these poor and igno¬ 
rant ones. When he saw the multitude, "he was moved with 
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compassion on them, because they fainted, and were scattered 
abroad, as sheep having no shepherd.” That was not the glow of 
a demagogue’s indignation against the rich venting itself in 
cheap words. It was not the sickly sigh of a novel-reader repin¬ 
ing that this world is full of woe. It was the loving tenderness of 
the Son of man, identifying himself with the poor, and in deep 
emotion becoming acquainted with their sorrows. 

Once more, our Lord sympathized with bodily anguish. He 
was walking almost all his life through the wards of a vast hos¬ 
pital. The hospital was the world; the sick, the dying, and the 
mad were lying on their beds on both sides of him. At evening 
'they brought unto him many that were sick”; and, it is written 
again and again, "he was moved with compassion.” 

This, brethren, is an acquaintance with grief which most of us 
have not. Men are not acquainted with the pain which this world 
contains because it is not brought to them, and they do not go to 
look for it. There is a drapery of life which curtains away from 
us the loathsome parts of existence. You pass down the gay and 
glittering streets where almost all the forms which present them¬ 
selves are forms of busy, strong, active humanity. Out of doors 
in the public thoroughfares you see the holiday of life. There is 
squalid poverty in the by-lanes and the alleys. There is sickness 
in the upper chambers. But you do not see that. It is not brought 
out as it was before Christ, bed after bed lining the pavement as 
you pass on. You cannot count the houses as you go along, and 
say this has its one dead and this has its two diseased. But the 
physician and the minister can. They can tell you what there is 
behind the scenes. They can say that within a few yards of where 
you stand there is one smarting under the torture of an ampu¬ 
tated limb, and another stricken by the death-call of incipient 
decline, and farther on another feeding with his heart’s best 
blood a disease which is eating life away, and for which there is 
no chance of ease except in the grave. We see it not. It is shut 
decently out of sight. The sick man does not sadden the street 
today in which he was walking blithely yesterday. All this is 
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withdrawn from public scrutiny. To become vividly aware of it 
is to feel the emotion of sympathy. To have it perpetually and 
familiarly before the mind is to be acquainted with grief, but 
acquainted only passively. 

In Christ’s acquaintance there was something infinitely more. 
His love did not end with a passing sigh. It did not die with a 
keen emotion. His knowledge of human agony went deeper by 
the active benevolence of relieving it. When he was troubled by 
the tears of Martha and of Mary, he felt the sensation of sympa¬ 
thy; but when he went with them to the revolting grave, and 
gave back the dead man to their embrace, it was another kind of 
knowledge altogether which he possessed. It was the acquaint¬ 
ance got by active benevolence. This was the reason for which 
Christ acquainted himself with grief, not to nurse his own emo¬ 
tions, but to relieve it. He was perpetually in the presence of the 
miserable. Why? For this purpose: “The blind receive their 
sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf 
hear, the dead are raised up, and the poor have the gospel preached 
to them.” And here, brethren, we make a most important practical 
distinction. There is something dangerous in benevolence which 
is only emotional; there is something ennobling and something 
godlike in active kindness. This is the law of our nature, from 
which there is no escaping: impressions which are made upon us 
in the way of feeling get weaker and weaker the oftener they 
are repeated; but the habits of love which you get by being use¬ 
ful and active in doing others good get stronger and stronger the 
oftener you practice them. We read, it may be, a touching pas¬ 
sage in our favorite author. The first time it thrills us. The sec¬ 
ond time it moves us less. The tenth time all emotion is gone, 
except that of mere admiration. The first deathbed you see 
haunts your recollection all night. See a hundred, and the star¬ 
tling power is gone. You reproach yourself. You think your heart 
is harder than it was. Marvel not! There is no preventing it. 
That acquaintance with sorrow which is only passive loses its 
sharpness every time you see it. And if a man wanted to have a 
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thoroughly callous and hardened heart, we can tell him of no 
way so sure as this: Let him become familiar with the distresses 
of his fellow men, and do nothing to relieve them; let him read 
of pauper misery, and content himself with theorizing about the 
improvidence of the poor; let him listen to appeals from the pul¬ 
pit which attempt to move his charity, and pass the plate without 
a sacrifice—we will promise him his sensibilities shall soon be 
placed beyond the power of wounding; he shall have a heart as 
cold and dead as if he had been born without human sympathies. 
Let us put this before us, brethren, in an illustration connected 
with today’s subject. There are two epochs in the career of medi¬ 
cal life. There is a period in the surgeon’s existence when he 
occupies the position of a student, and belongs to a class of men 
proverbially reckless. And there is another period in his life 
when he belongs to a class which all experience forces us to place 
among the most devoted, the most tender, the most sympathetic 
of his species. How comes it that the young experimentalist is so 
marvelously transformed into the benevolent physician? The 
secret lies in this: In the outset of the profession a man has to 
look as a bystander on suffering. The recoil and the faintness of 
human sensitiveness pass off. He becomes familiar with human 
anguish. He looks upon the contortions of agony with the cold 
eye of a theorist. The human frame into which the sharp knife is 
passing is nothing to him but the material for a lecture. Emotion 
has dulled itself by repetition. This is the passive acquaintance 
with sorrow. It would be a miracle, indeed, if all this did not 
blunt sensibility. For if by God’s wise law it did not blunt it, and 
if the emotion remained as keen as ever, how could the human 
heart bear perpetual laceration? That is the first stage. But as 
medical life goes on it becomes a duty not to look on, but to 
relieve. And then he begins to feel the blessedness of benevo¬ 
lence, and once more his heart expands when he sets about doing 
good. And year by year the habit deepens: the shudder of inex¬ 
perience, and the mere emotional, useless sickening of the heart, 
which comes from witnessing an operation—all that is gone. It 
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was worth nothing, after all; and in its place there has come 
something nobler, something that can be made use of in this 
work-day world, something even in its way Christlike—that 
habit of prompt love which will enable a man to put up with 
much that is disgusting, and much that would shock the false 
delicacy of mere feeling, in order to do good. 

Brethren, all this is practical. If we would acquaint ourselves 
with sorrow to any purpose, we must relieve it. Christian love is 
an active, hardy thing. Let a Christian familiarize himself with 
the trials of the poor. Let him hear their tales of distress. Let him 
see them in their malady. But unless he wishes to ruin his own 
heart, let him do as the Samaritan did, bind up the wounds, and 
not pass by on the other side. 

(II) We say but two things respecting the treatment which 
depressed humanity meets with in this world: "We hid as it 
were our faces from him.” It is the common lot of the sad to be 
forgotten by the lighthearted. 

(1) We hide our faces from the "man of sorrows” when we 
wish to make this world a paradise of rest; when we neglect the 
duty of knowing and acquainting ourselves with the burdens 
which are borne by men, and begin to plan for this world as if 
it were a place for happiness and repose. There is no rest here: 
woe to the man who attempts to make it a place of rest. Oh! 
there is a false view of things which we get when we try to shut 
out the thought of suffering. Think of the young man and the 
young woman who make gaiety their home day after day and 
night after night, and think of Christ with the sick and the 
maimed around him; think of one who surrounds himself with 
the entertainment of this world, and think of one whose day is 
spent in passing from one sick chamber to another. Observe the 
infinite difference in the views which they respectively form of 
life: one sees it all bright, the other sees it (not dark only, and 
not bright only) bright and dark together. Shut out suffering, 
and you see only one side of this strange and fearful thing, the 
life of man. Brightness and happiness and rest—that is not life. 
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It is only one side of life. Christ saw both sides. He could be 
glad, he could rejoice with them that rejoice, he could bid men 
be merry at the marriage, he could take his part naturally in con¬ 
vivial conversation; and yet he has entered little into the depths 
of our Master’s character who does not know that the settled tone 
of his disposition was a peculiar and subdued sadness. Take the 
two brightest moments of his career. When glory encircled him 
on the mountain where his form was clothed in the radiance of 
a supernal cloud, what was his conversation with Moses and 
Elias? They spake to him of his decease. When a multitude 
escorted him triumphantly into Jerusalem, in the very midst of 
all that merriment his tears were flowing for Jerusalem. Not the 
splendor of a transfiguration, and not the excitement of a pro¬ 
cession, could dazzle the view which the Son of man had formed 
of life. Life was too earnest for deceiving himself; he knew that 
the Son of man is "a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief.” 
He had been behind the gaudy scenes. He stood in the very 
midst of a wretched and ruined world; and when death and 
retribution were so near, what had he to do with a gleam of 
momentary sunshine? That gave the calm depth to the character 
of Christ; he had got the true view of life by acquainting himself 
with grief. Life is not for rest, but for seeking out misery. 

And now, brethren, would we counteract the false glare and 
glitter of life? Would we escape that selfish hardness which the 
heart gets from not being personally exposed to want? Would 
we be calm and wise and loving, not depressed by misery, and 
not over-elated by gladness? Acquaint yourselves with sorrow; 
know something of the way in which the poor man lives. Asso¬ 
ciation with the poor is a marvelous corrective of the evils of easy 
circumstances. Real sorrows make us ashamed of imaginary ones; 
they force us out of ourselves; they make us feel that there is an 
infinite voice in the suffering of which the world is full, calling 
out shame upon the way in which the rich man surrounds him¬ 
self with indulgences. Brethren, but how much know ye, how 
much reck ye, of the suffering which is around you? In the 
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brightness which this week may have in store, let this question 
suggest itself: Am I hiding my face from the "man of sorrows”? 

(2) Again, we hide our faces from the "man of sorrows” 
when we forget that we are sent into this world to relieve misery. 
There is an evil which is done in this world by the "want of 
thought”; that is the sin of those who go through life, not sus¬ 
pecting, and not caring to inquire how much there is of human 
desolation. And there is an evil which is done in this world by 
"the want of heart”; that is the sin of those who are familiar 
with all that you can tell them of misery, and still go on feasting 
and dressing and amusing themselves, and doling out the drib¬ 
lets of their income with a grudge in the sacred cause of benevo¬ 
lence. 

Brethren, there is a cause before us today about whose excel¬ 
lence there is no second opinion. A man may have objections to 
the system of collecting money for the able-bodied pauper; he 
may not see the stringency of the obligation to send missionaries 
to the heathen; he may call it a useless expense to endeavor to 
convert the Jews; but a hospital is a common ground on which 
all opinions meet—to heal the sick who cannot heal themselves; 
to soothe real anguish which is not brought on by fault—that is 
the universal sacred cause of the human race. Suffer, brethren, a 
personal testimony to the tenderness with which the Cheltenham 
Hospital is carried on. It is a minister’s duty from time to time to 
visit those of his own district who may chance to be removed 
within those walls as in-patients—and he has opportunities of 
observing that the poor are treated with a gentleness, a human 
consideration, an attention as scrupulous as if costly rewards 
were theirs to give. "Had I been a prince,” said one of these 
wretched ones to his minister a few days ago, after a confinement 
there of six weeks, "I could not have had my wishes more 
quickly obeyed.” Oh, it does the heart good to go straight from 
the comfortless hovel to the clean, cheerful, sick ward! There is 
human pain before you in abundance, but it is pain soothed; 
there is something like a resting-place for the burning temple; 
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there is something like quiet for the racked and swimming brain. 
You are reminded that you are in a world of sorrow; but you 
are reminded, too, that you are in a world into which the cross 
and the love of Christ have brought a remedy, and taught men to 
minister to wretchedness. Brethren, the appeal is made to you 
today on behalf of the man of sorrows, and the appeal is this: 
acquaint yourselves with his grief; hide not thy face away from 
him. 
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Brighton: May 8, 1853 


"And he cometh the third time, and saith unto them, Sleep 
on now, and take your rest: it is enough, the hour is come; 
behold, the Son of man is betrayed into the hands of sinners. 
Rise up, let us go; lo, he that betrayeth me is at hand” 

—Mark 14:41-42 

It is upon two sentences of this passage that our attention is 
to be fixed today—sentences which in themselves are apparently 
contradictory, but which are pregnant with a lesson of the deep¬ 
est practical import. Looked at in the mere meaning of the words 
as they stand, our Lord’s first command given to his disciples, 
"Sleep on now, and take your rest,” is inconsistent with the sec¬ 
ond command, which follows almost in the same breath, "Rise, 
let us be going.” A permission to slumber, and a warning to 
arouse at once, are injunctions which can scarcely stand together 
in the same sentence consistently. 

Our first inquiry therefore, is, what did our Redeemer mean? 
We shall arrive at the true solution of this difficulty if we review 
the circumstances under which these words were spoken. 

The account with which these verses stand connected, belongs 
to one of the last scenes in the drama of our Master’s earthly 
pilgrimage: it is found in the history of the trial-hour which was 
passed in the garden of Gethsemane. And an hour it was indeed 
big with the destinies of the world, for the command had gone 
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forth to seize the Savior s person: but the Savior was still at large 
and free. Upon the success or the frustration of that plan the 
world s fate was trembling. Three men were selected to be wit¬ 
nesses of the sufferings of that hour: three men, the favored ones 
on all occasions of the apostolic band, and the single injunction 
which had been laid upon them was, "Watch with me one 
hour/’ 

That charge to watch or keep awake, seems to have been given 
with two ends in view. He asked them to keep awake, first that 
they might sympathize with him. He commanded them to keep 
awake that they might be on their guard against surprise: that 
they might afford sympathy, because never in all his career did 
Christ more stand in need of such soothing as it was in the 
power of man to give. It is true that was not much: the struggle, 
and the agony, and the making up of the mind to death had 
something in them too divine and too mysterious to be under¬ 
stood by the disciples, and therefore sympathy could but reach a 
portion of what our Redeemer felt. Yet still it appears to have 
been an additional pang in Christ’s anguish to find that he was 
left thoroughly alone—to endure, while even his own friends did 
not compassionate his endurance. We know what a relief it is to 
see the honest affectionate face of a menial servant, or some poor 
dependent, regretting that your suffering may be infinitely above 
his comprehension. It may be a secret which you can not impart 
to him: or it may be a mental distress which his mind is too 
uneducated to appreciate: yet still his sympathy in your dark 
hour is worth a world. What you suffer he knows not, but he 
knows you do suffer, and it pains him to think of it: there is 
balm to you in that. This is the power of sympathy. 

We can do little for one another in this world. Little, very 
little, can be done when the worst must come; but yet to know 
that the pulses of a human heart are vibrating with yours, there 
is something in that, let the distance between man and man be 
ever so immeasurable, exquisitely soothing. 

It was this, and but this, in the way of feeling, that Christ 
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asked of Peter, James, and John: Watch—be awake: let me not 
feel that when I agonize you can be at ease and comfortable. But 
it would seem there was another thing which he asked in the way 
of assistance. The plot to capture him was laid; the chance of 
that plot’s success lay in making the surprise so sudden as to 
cut off all possibility of escape. The hope of defeating that plot 
depended upon the fidelity of apostolic vigilance. Humanly 
speaking, had they been vigilant they might have saved him. 
Breathless listening for the sound of footsteps in the distance: 
eyes anxiously straining through the trees to distinguish the glit¬ 
ter of the lanterns; unremitting apprehension catching from the 
word of Christ an intimation that he was in danger, and so giv¬ 
ing notice on the first approach of anything like intrusion—that 
would have been watching. 

That command to watch was given twice—first, when Christ 
first retired aside leaving the disciples by themselves; secondly, 
in a reproachful way when he returned and found his request 
disregarded. He waked them up once and said, "What, could ye 
not watch with me one hour?" He came again and found their 
eyes closed once more. On that occasion not a syllable fell from 
his lips; he did not waken them a second time. He passed away 
sad and disappointed and left them to their slumbers. But when 
he came the third time, it was no longer possible for their sleep 
to do him harm or their watching to do him good. The precious 
opportunity was lost forever. Sympathy, vigilance, the hour for 
these was past. The priests had succeeded in their surprise, and 
Judas had well led them through the dark, with unerring accu¬ 
racy, to the very spot where his Master knelt; and there were 
seen quite close, the dark figures shown in relief against the glare 
of the red torchlight, and every now and then the gleam glitter¬ 
ing from the bared steel and the Roman armor. It was all over, 
they might sleep as they liked, their sleeping could do no injury 
now; their watching could do no good. And, therefore, partly in 
bitterness, partly in reproach, partly in a kind of irony, partly in 
sad earnest, our Master said to his disciples: "Sleep on now: 
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there is no use in watching now; take your rest—forever if you 
will. Sleep and rest can do me no more harm now, for all that 
watching might have done is lost.” 

But, brethren, we have to observe that in the next sentence our 
Redeemer addresses himself to the consideration of what could 
yet be done: the best thing as circumstances then stood. So far as 
any good to be got from watching went, they might sleep on: 
there was no reparation for the fault that had been done: but so 
far as duty went, there was still much of endurance to which they 
might loyally and manfully share his disgrace, and, if it must be, 
his death. They could not put off the penalty, but they might 
steel themselves cheerfully to share it. Safety was out of the ques¬ 
tion: but they might meet their fate, instead of being over¬ 
whelmed by it: and so, as respected what was gone by, Christ 
said, Sleep, what is done can not be undone”; but as respected 
the duties that were lying before them still, he said, "We must 
make the best of it that can be made: rouse yourselves to dare 
the worst: on to enact your parts like men. Rise, let us be going 
—we have something still left to do.” Here then we have two 
subjects of contemplation distinctly marked out for us. 

(I) The irreparable past. 

(II) The available future. 

The words of Christ are not like the words of other men: his 
sentences do not end with the occasion which called them forth; 
every sentence of Christ's is a deep principle of human life, and 
it is so with these sentences: "Sleep on now”—that is a prin¬ 
ciple. "Rise up, and let us be going”—that is another principle. 
The principle contained in "Sleep on now” is this, that the past 
is irreparable, and after a certain moment waking will do no 
good. You may improve the future, the past is gone beyond 
recovery. As to all that is gone by, so far as the hope of altering 
it goes, you may sleep on and take your rest: there is no power in 
earth or heaven that can undo what has once been done. 

Now let us proceed to give illustrations of this principle. 
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It is true, first of all, with respect to time that is gone by. 
Time is the solemn inheritance to which every man is born heir, 
who has a life-rent of this world—a little section cut out of 
eternity and given us to do our work in: an eternity before, and 
eternity behind; and the small stream between, floating swiftly 
from one into the vast bosom of the other. The man who has felt 
with all his soul the significance of time will not be long in 
learning any lesson that this world has to teach him. Have you 
ever felt it, my Christian brethren ? Have you ever realized how 
your own little streamlet is gliding away and bearing you along 
with it toward that awful other world of which all things here 
are but the thin shadows, down into that eternity toward which 
the confused wreck of all earthly things are bound ? Let us real¬ 
ize that, beloved brethren: until that sensation of time, and the 
infinite meaning which is wrapped up in it, has taken possession 
of our souls, there is no chance of our ever feeling other than 
that it is worse than madness to sleep that time away. Every day 
in this world has its work; and every day as it rises out of eter¬ 
nity keeps putting to each of us the question afresh, what will 
you do before today has sunk into eternity and nothingness 
again ? And now what have we to say with respect to this strange 
solemn thing—time? That men do with it through life just what 
the apostles did for one precious and irreparable hour in the gar¬ 
den of Gethsemane: they go to sleep. Have you ever seen those 
marble statues in some public square or garden, which art has so 
fashioned into a perennial fountain that through the lips or 
through the hands the clear water flows in a perpetual stream, on 
and on forever; and the marble stands there—passive, cold— 
making no effort to arrest the gliding water ? 

It is so that time flows through the hands of men—swift, 
never pausing till it has run itself out; and there is the man 
petrified into a marble sleep, not feeling what it is which is pass¬ 
ing away forever. It is so, brethren, just so, that the destiny of 
nine men out of ten accomplishes itself, slipping away from 
them, aimless, useless, till it is too late. And this passage asks us 
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with all the solemn thoughts which crowd around an approach¬ 
ing eternity—what has been our life, and what do we intend it 
shall be? Yesterday, last week, last year—they are gone. Yester- 
day, for example, was such a day as never was before, and never 
can be again. Out of darkness and eternity it was born a new 
fresh day: into darkness and eternity it sank again forever. It 
had a voice calling to us, of its own. Its own work—its own 
duties. What were we doing yesterday? Idling, whiling away the 
time in light and luxurious literature—not as life’s relaxation, 
but as life’s business? thrilling our hearts with the excitements 
of life—contriving how to spend the day most pleasantly? Was 
that our day? Sleep, brethren! all that is but the sleep of the 
three apostles. And now let us remember this: there is a day 
coming when that sleep will be broken rudely, with a shock: 
there is a day in our future lives when our time will be counted 
not by years nor by months, nor yet by hours, but by minutes— 
the day when unmistakable symptoms shall announce that the 
messengers of death have come to take us. 

That startling moment will come which it is in vain to attempt 
to realize now, when it will be felt that it is all over at last— 
that our chance and our trial are past. The moment that we have 
tried to think of, shrunk from, put away from us, here it is— 
going too, like all other moments that have gone before it: and 
then with eyes unsealed at last, you look back on the life which 
is gone by. There is no mistake about it: there it is, a sleep, a 
most palpable sleep—self-indulged unconsciousness of high 
destinies, and God and Christ: a sleep when Christ was calling 
out to you to watch with him one hour—a sleep when there was 
something to be done—a sleep broken, it may be, once or twice 
by restless dreams, and by a voice of truth which ivould make 
itself heard at times, but still a sleep which was only rocked into 
deeper stillness by interruption. And now from the undone 
eternity the bosom of whose waves is distinctly audible upon 
your soul, there comes the same voice again—a solemn sad voice 
—but no longer the same word, "Watch”—other words alto- 
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gether, "You may go to sleep.” It is too late to wake; there is no 
science in earth or heaven to recall time that once has fled. 

Again, this principle of the irreparable past holds good with 
respect to preparing for temptation. That hour in the garden 
was a precious opportunity given for laying in spiritual strength. 
Christ knew it well. He struggled and fought then: therefore 
there was no struggling afterward—no trembling in the judg¬ 
ment hall—no shrinking on the cross, but only dignified and 
calm victory; for he had fought the temptation on his knees 
beforehand, and conquered all in the garden. The battle of the 
judgment hall, the battle of the cross, were already fought and 
over, in the watch and in the agony. The apostles missed the 
meaning of that hour; and therefore when it came to the ques¬ 
tion of trial, the loudest boaster of them all shrank from acknowl¬ 
edging whose he was, and the rest played the part of the craven 
and the renegade. And if the reason of this be asked, it is simply 
this: they went to trial unprepared: they had not prayed: and 
what is a Christian without prayer but Samson without his talis¬ 
man of hair? 

Brethren, in this world, when there is any foreseen or sus¬ 
pected danger before us, it is our duty to forecast our trial. It is 
our wisdom to put on our armor—to consider what lies before 
us—to call up resolution in God’s strength to go through what 
we may have to do. And it is marvelous how difficulties smooth 
away before a Christian when he does this. Trials that cost him a 
struggle to meet even in imagination—like the heavy sweat of 
Gethsemane, when Christ was looking forward and feeling 
exceeding sorrowful even unto death—come to their crisis; and 
behold, to his astonishment they are nothing—they have been 
fought and conquered already. But if you go to meet those temp¬ 
tations, not as Christ did, but as the apostles did, prayerless, 
trusting to the chance impulse of the moment, you may make 
up your mind to fail. That opportunity lost is irreparable: it is 
your doom to yield then. Those words are true, you may "sleep 
on now, and take your rest,” for you have betrayed yourselves 
into the hands of danger. 
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And now one word about prayer. It is a preparation for dan¬ 
ger, it is the armor for battle. Go not, my Christian brother, into 
the dangerous world without it. You kneel down at night to 
pray, and drowsiness weighs down your eyelids. A hard day’s 
work is a kind of excuse, and you shorten your prayer and resign 
yourself softly to repose. The morning breaks, and it may be you 
rise late, and so your early devotions are not done, or done with 
irregular haste. No watching unto prayer—wakefulness once 
more omitted. And now we ask, is that reparable? Brethren, we 
solemnly believe not. There has been that done which cannot be 
undone. You have given up your prayer, and you will suffer for 
it. Temptation is before you, and you are not fit to meet it. There 
is a guilty feeling on the soul, and you linger at a distance from 
Christ. It is no marvel if that day, in which you suffer drowsiness 
to interfere with prayer, be a day on which you betray him by 
cowardice and soft shrinking from duty. Let it be a principle 
through life, moments of prayer intruded upon by sloth cannot 
be made up. We may get experience, but we cannot get back the 
rich freshness and strength which were wrapped up in these 
moments. 

Once again this principle is true in another respect. Oppor¬ 
tunities of doing good do not come back. We are here, brethren, 
for a most definite and intelligible purpose—to educate our own 
hearts by deeds of love, and to be the instrument of blessing to 
our brother men. There are two ways in which this is to be done 

by guarding them from danger, and by soothing them in their 
rough path by kindly sympathies—the two things which the 
apostles were asked to do for Christ. And it is an encouraging 
thought, that he who cannot do the one has at least the other in 
his power. If he cannot protect he can sympathize. Let the 
weakest let the humblest in this congregation remember, that 
in his daily course he can, if he will, shed around him almost a 
heaven. Kindly words, sympathizing attentions, watchfulness 
against wounding men’s sensitiveness—these cost very little, but 
they are priceless in their value. Are they not, brethren, almost 
the staple of our daily happiness? From hour to hour, from 
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moment to moment, we are supported, blest, by small kindnesses. 
And then consider: here is a section of life, one-third, one-half, 
it may be three-fourths gone by, and the question before us is, 
how much has been done in that way ? Who has charged himself 
with the guardianship of his brother’s safety? Who has laid on 
himself as a sacred duty to sit beside his brother suffering? Oh! 
my brethren, it is the omission of these tilings which is irrepar¬ 
able: irreparable, when you look to the purest enjoyment which 
might have been your own: irreparable, when you consider the 
compunction which belongs to deeds of love not done; irrepar¬ 
able, when you look to this groaning world and feel that its 
agony of bloody sweat has been distilling all night, and you 
were dreaming away in luxury! Shame, shame upon our selfish¬ 
ness! There is an infinite voice in the sin and sufferings of 
earth’s millions, which makes every idle moment, every moment, 
that is, which is not relaxation, guilt; and seems to cry out, if 
you will not bestir yourself for love’s sake now, it will soon be 
too late. 

Lastly, this principle applies to a misspent youth. There is 
something very remarkable in the picture which is placed before 
us. There is a picture of one struggling, toiling, standing 
between others and danger, and those others quietly content to 
reap the benefit of that struggle without anxiety of their own. 
And there is something in this singularly like the position in 
which all young persons are placed. The young are by God’s 
providence exempted in a great measure from anxiety: they are 
as the apostles were in relation to their Master: their friends 
stand between them and the struggles of existence. They are not 
called upon to think for themselves: the burden is borne by 
others. They get their bread without knowing or caring how it 
is paid for: they smile and laugh without a suspicion of the 
anxious thoughts of day and night which a parent bears to 
enable them to smile. So to speak they are sleeping—and it is 
not a guilty sleep—while another watches. 

My young brethren, youth is one of the precious opportunities 
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of life, rich in blessing if you choose to make it so, but having in 
it the materials of undying remorse if you suffer it to pass unim¬ 
proved. Your quiet Gethsemane is now. Gethsemane’s struggles 
you cannot know yet. Take care that you do not learn too well 
Gethsemane s sleep. Do you know how you can imitate the apos¬ 
tles in their fatal sleep? You can suffer your young days to pass 
idly and uselessly away; you can live as if you had nothing to do 
but enjoy yourselves: you can let others think for you, and not 
try to become thoughtful yourselves: till the business and the 
difficulties of life come upon you unprepared, and you find your¬ 
selves like men waking from sleep, hurried, confused, scarcely 
able to stand, with all the faculties bewildered, not knowing 
right from wrong, led headlong to evil, just because you have 
not given yourselves in time to learn what is good. All that is 
sleep. 

And now let us mark it. You cannot repair that in afterlife. 
Oh! remember every period of human life has its own lesson, 
and you cannot learn that lesson in the next period. The boy has 
one set of lessons to learn, and the young man another, and the 
grown-up man another. Let us consider one single instance. The 
boy has to learn docility, gentleness of temper, reverence, sub¬ 
mission. All those feelings which are to be transferred afterward 
in full cultivation to God, like plants nursed in a hotbed and 
then planted out, are to be cultivated first in youth. Afterward, 
those habits which have been merely habits of obedience to an 
earthly parent, are to become religious submission to a heavenly 
parent. Our parents stand to us in the place of God. Veneration 
for our parents is intended to become afterward adoration for 
something higher. Take that single instance; and now suppose 
that that is not learned in boyhood. Suppose that the boy sleeps 
to that duty of veneration, and learns only flippancy, insubordi¬ 
nation, and the habit of deceiving his father—can that, my 
young brethren, be repaired afterward? Humanly speaking, not. 
Life is like the transition from class to class in a school. The 
schoolboy who has not learned arithmetic in the earlier classes 
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can not secure it when he comes to mechanics in the higher: 
each section has its own sufficient work. He may be a good 
philosopher or a good historian, but a bad arithmetician he 
remains for life; for he cannot lay the foundation at the moment 
when he must be building the superstructure. The regiment 
which has not perfected itself in its maneuvers on the parade 
ground can not learn them before the guns of the enemy. And 
just in the same way, the young person who has slept his youth 
away, has become idle, and selfish, and hard, cannot make up for 
that afterward. He may do something, he may be religious—yes; 
but he cannot be what he might have been. There is a part of his 
heart which will remain uncultivated to the end. The apostles 
could share their Master’s sufferings—they could not save him. 
Youth has its irreparable past. 

And therefore, my young brethren, let it be impressed upon 
you—now is a time, infinite in its value for eternity, which will 
never return again. Sleep not; learn that there is a very solemn 
work of heart which must be done while the stillness of the gar¬ 
den of your Gethsemane gives you time. Now—or never. The 
treasures at your command are infinite. Treasures of time, treas¬ 
ures of youth, treasures of opportunity that grown-up men would 
sacrifice everything they have to possess. Oh for ten years of 
youth back again with the added experience of age! But cannot 
be: they must be content to sleep on now, and take their rest. 

We are to pass on next to a few remarks on the other sentence 
in this passage, which brings before us for consideration the 
future which is still available: for we are to observe, that our 
Master did not limit his apostles to a regretful recollection of 
their failure. Recollection of it he did demand. There were the 
materials of a most cutting self-reproach in the few words he 
said: for they contained all the desolation of that sad word, 
never. Who knows not what that word wraps up—never—it 
never can be undone. Sleep on. But yet there was no sickly lin¬ 
gering over the irreparable. Our Master’s words are the words 
of one who had fully recognized the hopelessness of his position, 
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but yet manfully and calmly had numbered his resources and 
scanned his duties, and then braced up his mind to meet the 
exigencies of his situation with no passive endurance: the 
moment was come for action—"Rise, let us be going.” 

Now the broad general lesson which we gain from this is not 
hard to read. It is that a Christian is to be forever rousing him¬ 
self to recognize the duties which lie before him now. In Christ 
the motto is ever this, "Let us be going.” Let me speak to the 
conscience of someone. Perhaps yours is a very remorseful past— 
a foolish, frivolous, disgraceful, frittered past. Well, Christ says, 
my servant, be sad, but no langor; there is work to be done for 
me yet—rise up, be going! Oh my brethren, Christ takes your 
wretched remnants of life—the feeble pulses of a heart which 
has spent its best hours not for him, but for self and for enjoy¬ 
ment, and in his strange love he condescends to accept them. 

Let me speak to another kind of experience. Perhaps we feel 
that we have faculties which never have and now never will find 
their right field; perhaps we are ignorant of many things which 
cannot be learned now; perhaps the seed-time of life has gone 
by, and certain powers of heart and mind will not grow now; 
perhaps you feel that the best days of life are gone, and it is too 
late to begin things which were in your power once: still, my 
repentant brother, there is encouragement from your Master yet. 
Wake to the opportunities that yet remain. Ten years of life— 
five years—one year—say you have only that—will you sleep 
that away because you have already slept too long? Eternity is 
crying out to you louder and louder as you near its brink: rise, 
be going; count your resources; learn what you are not fit for, 
and give up wishing for it; learn what you can do, and do it 
with the energy of a man. That is the great lesson of this pas¬ 
sage. But now consider it a little more closely. 

Christ impressed two things on his apostles’ minds: (1) The 
duty of Christian earnestness—"Rise”; (2) The duty of Chris¬ 
tian energy—"Let us be going.” 

Christ roused them to earnestness when he said, "Rise.” A 
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short, sharp, rousing call. They were to start up and wake to the 
realities of their position. The guards were on them: their Mas¬ 
ter was about to be led away to doom. That was an awakening 
which would make men spring to their feet in earnest. Brethren, 
goodness and earnestness are nearly the same thing. In the lan¬ 
guage in which this Bible was written there was one word which 
expressed them both: what we translate a good man, in Greek is 
literally "earnest.” The Greeks felt that to be earnest was nearly 
identical with being good. But, however, there is a day in life 
when a man must be earnest, but it does not follow that he will 
be good. "Behold the bridegroom cometh; go ye out to meet 
him.” That is a sound that will thunder through the most fast- 
locked slumber, and rouse men whom sermons cannot rouse. But 
that will not make them holy. Earnestness of life, brethren, that 
is goodness. Wake in death you must, for it is an earnest thing to 
die. Shall it be this, I pray you? Shall it be the voice of death 
which first says, "Arise,” at the very moment when it says, 
"Sleep on forever”? Shall it be the bridal train sweeping by, and 
the shutting of the doors, and the discovery that the lamp is 
gone out? Shall that be the first time you know that it is an 
earnest tiling to live? Let us feel that we have been doing: learn 
what time is—sliding from you, and not stopping when you stop: 
learn what sin is: learn what "never” is: "Awake, thou that 
sleepest.” 

Lastly, Christian energy—"Let us be going.” There were two 
ways open to Christ in which to submit to his doom. He might 
have waited for it: instead of which he went to meet the soldiers. 
He took up the cross, the cup of anguish was not forced between 
his lips, he took it with his own hands, and drained it quickly 
to the last drop. In after-years the disciples understood the les¬ 
son, and acted on it. They did not wait till persecution overtook 
them; they braved the Sanhedrin: they fronted the world: they 
proclaimed aloud the unpopular and unpalatable doctrines of 
the resurrection and the cross. Now in this there lies a principle. 
Under no conceivable set of circumstances are we justified in sit- 
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ting "By the poison’d springs of life, Waiting for the morrow 
which shall free us from the strife.” Under no circumstances, 
whether of pain, or grief, or disappointment, or irreparable mis¬ 
take, can it be true that there is not something to be done, as well 
as something to be suffered. And thus it is that the spirit of 
Christianity draws over our life, not a leaden cloud of remorse 
and despondency, but a sky—not perhaps of radiant, but yet of 
most serene and chastened and manly hope. There is a past 
which is gone forever. But there is a future which is still our 
own. 
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"And Zaccheus stood, and said unto the Lord; Behold, Lord, 
the half of my goods l give to the poor; and if I have taken 
any thing from any man by false accusation, l restore him 
fourfold —Luke 19:8 

There are persons to whom a religious life seems smooth and 
easy. Gifted by God constitutionally with a freedom from those 
inclinations which in other men are tyrannous and irresistible, 
endued with those aspirations which other men seem to lack, it 
appears as if they were born saints. 

There are others to whom it is all a trial—a whole world of 
passions keep up strife within. The name of the spirit which 
possesses them is Legion. It is a hard fight from the cradle to the 
grave—uphill work—toil all the way; and at the last it seems as 
if they had only just kept their ground. 

There are circumstances which seem as if intended as a very 
hotbed for the culture of religious principle, in which the diffi¬ 
culty appears to be to escape being religious. 

There are others in which religious life seems impossible. For 
the soul, tested by temptation, is like iron tried by weights. No 
iron bar is absolutely infrangible. Its strength is tested by the 
weight which it will bear without breaking. No soul is absolutely 
impeccable. It seems as if all we can dare to ask even of the ho¬ 
liest is how much temptation he can bear without giving way. 
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There are societies amidst which some are forced to dwell daily, 
in which the very idea of Christian rest is negatived. There are 
occupations in which purity of heart can scarcely be conceived. 
There are temptations to which some are subjected in a long 
series, in which to have stood upright would have demanded 
not a man’s but an angel’s strength. 

Here are two cases: one in which temperament and circum¬ 
stances are favorable to religion; another in which both are 
adverse. If life were always the brighter side of these pictures, 
the need of Christian instruction and Christian casuistry, i.e., 
the direction for conduct under various supposable cases, would 
be superseded. The end of the institution of a church would be 
gone; for the church exists for the purposes of mutual sympathy 
and mutual support. But the fact is, life is for the most part a 
path of varied trial. How to lead the life divine, surrounded by 
temptations from within and from without—how to breathe 
freely the atmosphere of heaven, while the feet yet touch earth— 
how to lead the life of Christ, who shrunk from no scene of try¬ 
ing duty, and took the temptations of man’s life as they came— 
or how even to lead the ordinary saintly life, winning experience 
from fall, and permanent strength out of momentary weakness, 
and victory out of defeat, this is the problem. 

The possibility of such a life is guaranteed by the history of 
Zaccheus. Zaccheus was tempted much, and yet Zaccheus con¬ 
trived to be a servant of Christ. If we wanted a motto to prefix 
to this story, we should append this: The successful pursuit of 
religion under difficulties. 

These, then, are the two branches of our thoughts today: 

(I) The hindrances to a religious life. 

(II) The Christian triumph over difficulties. 

(I) The hindrances of Zaccheus were twofold: partly circum¬ 
stantial, partly personal. Partly circumstantial, arising from his 
riches and his profession of a publican. 

Now the publican’s profession exposed him to temptations in 
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these three ways. First of all, in the way of opportunity. A pub¬ 
lican was a gatherer of the Roman public imposts. Not, however, 
as now, when all is fixed, and the government pays the gatherer 
of the taxes. The Roman publican paid so much to the govern¬ 
ment for the privilege of collecting them, and then indemnified 
himself, and appropriated what overplus he could, from the taxes 
which he gathered. There was, therefore, evidently a temptation 
to overcharge, and a temptation to oppress. To overcharge, 
because the only redress the payer of the taxes had was an appeal 
to law, in which his chance was small before a tribunal where the 
judge was a Roman, and the accuser an official of the Roman 
government. A temptation to oppress, because the threat of law 
was nearly certain to extort a bribe. Besides this, most of us must 
have remarked that a certain harshness of manner is contracted 
by those who have the rule over the poor. They come in contact 
with human souls only in the way of business. They have to do 
with their ignorance, their stupidity, their attempts to deceive; 
and hence the tenderest-hearted men become impatient and 
apparently unfeeling. Hard men, knowing that redress is diffi¬ 
cult, become harder still, and exercise their authority with the 
insolence of office; so that, when to the insolence of office and 
the likelihood of impunity there was superadded the pecuniary 
advantage annexed to a tyrannical extortion, anyone may under¬ 
stand how great the publican’s temptation was. 

Another temptation was presented: to live satisfied with a low 
morality. The standard of right and wrong is eternal in the heav¬ 
ens—unchangeably one and the same. But here on earth it is 
perpetually variable—it is one in one age or nation, another in 
another. Every profession has its conventional morality, current 
nowhere else. That which is permitted by the peculiar standard 
of truth acknowledged at the bar is falsehood among plain men; 
that which would be reckoned in the army purity and tender¬ 
ness would be elsewhere licentiousness and cruelty. There is a 
parliamentary honor quite distinct from honor between man and 
man. Trade has its honesty, which rightly named is fraud. And 
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in all these cases the temptation is to live content with the stand¬ 
ard of a man’s own profession or society; and this is the real 
difference between the worldly man and the religious man. He 
is the worldling who lives below that standard, or no higher; he 
is the servant of God who lives above his age. But you will 
perceive that amongst publicans a very little would count much 
that which would be laxity to a Jew and shame to a Pharisee, 
might be reckoned very strict morality among the publicans. 

Again, Zaccheus was tempted to that hardness in evil which 
comes from having no character to support. But the extent to 
which sin hardens depends partly on the estimate taken of it by 
society. The falsehood of Abraham, the guilt and violence of 
David, were very different in their effect on character in an age 
when truth and purity and gentleness were scarcely recognized, 
from what they would be now. Then Abraham and David had 
not so sinned against their consciences as a man would sin now 
in doing the same acts, because their consciences were less enlight¬ 
ened. A man might be a slave trader in the Western hemisphere, 
and in other respects a humane, upright, honorable man. In the 
last century, the holy Newton of Olney trafficked in slaves after 
becoming religious. A man who had dealings in this way in this 
country could not remain upright and honorable, even if it were 
conceivable that he began as such; because he would either con¬ 
ceal from the world his share in the traffic, and so, doing it se¬ 
cretly, would become a hypocrite, or else he must cover his wick¬ 
edness by effrontery, doing it in defiance of public shame, and so 
getting seared in conscience. Because in the one case, the sin 
remaining sin, yet countenanced by society, does not degrade the 
man nor injure his conscience even to the same extent to which 
it would ruin the other, whose conscience must become seared by 
defiance of public shame. It is scarcely possible to unite together 
the idea of an executioner of public justice and a humble, holy 
man. And yet assuredly, not from anything that there is unlawful 
in the office; an executioner’s trade is as lawful as a soldier’s. A 
soldier is placed there by his country to slay his country’s ene- 
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mies, and a doomster is placed there to slay the transgressors of 
his country’s laws. Wherein lies the difference which leaves the 
one man a man of honor, and almost necessitates the other to be 
taken from the rank of reprobates, or else gradually to become 
such? Simply the difference of public opinion—public scorn. 
Once there was no shame in the office of the executioner, and 
the judge of Israel, with his own hands, hewed Agag to pieces 
before the Lord in Gilgal. Phineas executed summary and 
sanguinary vengeance, and his name has been preserved in a 
hymn by his country’s gratitude. The whole congregation became 
executioners in the case of blasphemy, and no abandonment was 
the result. But the voice of public opinion pronouncing an office 
or a man scandalous, either finds or else makes them what it has 
pronounced them. The executioner is or becomes an outcast, 
because reckoned such. 

More vile and more degraded than even the executioner’s 
office with us was the office of publican among the Jews. A peni¬ 
tent publican could not go to the house of God without the risk 
of hearing muttered near him the sanctimonious thanksgiving of 
Pharisaism: "God, I thank thee, that I am not as this publican.” 
A publican, even though high in office, and rich besides, could 
not receive into his house a teacher of religion without being 
saluted by the murmurs of the crowd, as in this case: He is gone 
to eat with a man that is a sinner. A sinner! The proof of that? 
The only proof was that he was a publican. There are men and 
women in this congregation who have committed sins that never 
have been published to the world; and therefore, though they be 
still untouched by the love of God, they have never sunk down 
to degradation; whereas the very same sins, branded with public 
shame, have sunk others not worse than them down to the lowest 
infamy. There is no principle in education and in life more sure 
than this—to stigmatize is to ruin; to take away character is to 
take away all. There is no power committed to man, capable of 
use and abuse, more certain and more awful than this: "Whose 
soever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them.” 
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This, then, was a temptation arising out of Zaccheus’ circum¬ 
stances to become quite hardened by having no character to 
support. 

The personal hindrance to a religious life lay in the recollec¬ 
tion of past guilt. Zaccheus had done wrong, and no fourfold 
restitution will undo that where only remorse exists. 

There is a difference between remorse and penitence. Remorse 
is the consciousness of wrong-doing with no sense of love. Peni¬ 
tence is that same consciousness, with the feeling of tenderness 
and gratefulness added. 

And pernicious as have been the consequences of self-right¬ 
eousness, more destructive still have been the consequences of 
remorse. If self-righteousness has slain its thousands, remorse 
has slain its tens of thousands; for, indisputably, self-righteous¬ 
ness secures a man from degradation. Have you never wondered 
at the sure walk of those persons who, to trust to their own esti¬ 
mate of themselves, are always right? They never sin, their chil¬ 
dren are better brought up than any other children, their conduct 
is irreproachable. Pride saves them from a fall. That element of 
self-respect, healthful always, is their safeguard. Yes, the Phari¬ 
see was right. He is not an extortioner, nor unjust, and he is 
regular in his payments and his duties. That was self-righteous¬ 
ness: it kept him from saintliness, but it saved him from degra¬ 
dation too. Remorse, on the contrary, crushes. If a man lose the 
world’s respect, he can retreat back upon the consciousness of the 
God within. But if a man lose his own respect, he sinks down 
and down, and deeper yet, until he can get it back again by feel¬ 
ing that he is sublimely loved, and he dares at last to respect that 
which God vouchsafes to care for. Remorse is like the clog of an 
insoluble debt. The debtor is proverbially extravagant—one 
more, and one more expense. What can it matter when the great 
bankruptcy is near? And so, in the same way one sin, and one 
more. Why not? Why should he pause when all is hopeless? 
What is one added to that which is already infinite? 

Past guilt becomes a hindrance too in another way—it makes 
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fresh sin easier. Let anyone, out of a series of transgressions, 
compare the character of the first and the last. The first time there 
was the shudder and the horror, and the violent struggle, and the 
feeling of impossibility. I cannot —cannot do that. The second 
time there was faint reluctance, made more faint by the recollec¬ 
tion of the facility and the pleasantness of the first transgression, 
and die last time there is neither shudder nor reluctance, but the 
eager plunge down the precipice on the brink of which he trem¬ 
bled once. All this was against Zaccheus. A publican had lost 
self-respect, and sin was therefore easy. 

(II) Pass we on to the triumph over difficulties. In this there 
is man’s part, and God’s part. 

Man’s part in Zaccheus’ case was exhibited in the discovery of 
expedients. The Redeemer came to Jericho, and Zaccheus desired 
to see that blessed countenance, whose very looks, he was told, 
shed peace upon restless spirits and fevered hearts. But Zaccheus 
was small of stature, and a crowd surrounded him. Therefore he 
ran before, and climbed up into a sycamore tree. You must not 
look on this as a mere act of curiosity. They who thronged the 
steps of Jesus were a crowd formed of different materials from 
the crowd which would have been found in the amphitheater. 
He was there as a religious teacher or prophet; and they who 
took pains to see him, at least were the men who looked for 
salvation in Israel. This, therefore, was a religious act. 

We have heard of the "pursuit of knowledge under diffi¬ 
culties.” The shepherd, with no apparatus besides his thread and 
beads, has lain on his back, on the starry night, mapped the 
heavens, and unconsciously become a distinguished astronomer. 
The peasant boy, with no tools but his rude knife, and a visit 
now and then to the neighboring town, has begun his scientific 
education by producing a watch that would mark the time. The 
blind man, trampling upon impossibilities, has explored the 
economy of the beehive, and, more wondrous still lectured on 
the laws of light. The timid stammerer, with pebbles in his 
mouth, and the roar of the sea-surge in his ear, has attained cor- 
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rectest elocution, and swayed as one man the changeful tides of 
the mighty masses of the Athenian democracy. All these were 
expedients. It is thus in the life religious. No man ever trod 
exactly the path that others trod before him. There is no exact 
chart laid down for the voyage. The rocks and quicksands are 
shifting. He who enters upon the ocean of existence arches his 
sails to an untried breeze. He is "the first that ever burst into 
that lonely sea.” Every life is a new life. Every day is a new day 
—like nothing that ever went before, or can ever follow after. 
No books—no systems—no forecast—set of rules, can provide 
for all cases; every case is a new case. And just as in any earthly 
enterprise, the conduct of a campaign, or the building of a 
bridge, unforeseen difficulties and unexpected disasters must be 
met by that inexhaustible fertility of invention which belongs to 
those who do not live to God second-hand. We must live to God 
first-hand. If we are in earnest, as Zaccheus was, we must invent 
peculiar means of getting over peculiar difficulties. 

There are times when the truest courage is shown in retreating 
from a temptation. There are times when, not being on a level 
with other men in qualifications of temper, mind, character, we 
must compensate by inventions and Christian expedients. You 
must climb over the crowd of difficulties which stand between 
your soul and Christ—you must "run before” and forecast trials, 
and get into the sycamore solitude. Without a living life like 
this, you will never get a glimpse of the King in his beauty; you 
will never see him. You will be just on the point of seeing him, 
and yet be shut out by some unexpected hindrance. 

Observe again an illustration of this: Zaccheus* habit of res¬ 
toration. "Behold, Lord, the half of my goods I give to the poor; 
and if I have taken any thing from any man by false accusation, I 
restore him fourfold.” There are two ways of interpreting this; 
it may have reference to the future. It commonly is so interpreted. 
It is supposed that, touched by the love of Christ, Zaccheus pro¬ 
claimed this as his resolve—I hereby promise to give the half of 
my goods to the poor. But it is likely that this interpretation has 
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been put upon it in order to make it square with the evangelical 
order of emotions—grace first, liberality after. The interpreta¬ 
tion seems rather put on the passage than found there. The word 
is not future, but singular; Behold, Lord, I give. And it seems 
more natural to take it as a statement of the habit of Zaccheus’ 
previous life. If so, then all is plain. This man, so maligned, had 
been leading a righteous life after all, according to the Mosaic 
standard. On the day of defense he stands forward and vindi¬ 
cates himself from the aspersion. "These are my habits.” And 
the Son of man vindicates him before all. Yes, publican as he is, 
he too is a "son of Abraham.” 

Here, then, were expedients by which he overcame the hin¬ 
drances of his position. The tendency to the hardness and selfish¬ 
ness of riches he checked by a rule of giving half away. The 
tendency to extortion he met by fastening on himself the recol¬ 
lection, that when the hot moment of temptation had passed 
away, he would be severely dealt with before the tribunal of his 
own conscience, and unrelentingly sentenced to restore fourfold. 

God's part in this triumph over difficulties is exhibited in the 
address of Jesus: "Zaccheus, make haste, and come down; for 
today 1 must abide at thy house.” 

Two things we note here: invitation and sympathy. Invitation 
—"come down.” Say what we will of Zaccheus seeking Jesus, 
the truth is, Jesus was seeking Zaccheus. For what other reason 
but the will of God had Jesus come to Jericho but to seek Zac¬ 
cheus and such as he? Long years Zaccheus had been living in 
only a dim consciousness of being a servant of God and good¬ 
ness. At last the Savior is born into the world—appears in Judea 
—comes to Jericho, Zaccheus’ town—passes down Zaccheus’ 
street, and by Zaccheus’ house, and up to Zaccheus’ person. 
What is all this but seeking—what the Bible calls election? Now 
there is a specimen in this of the ways of God with men in this 
world. We do not seek God—God seeks us. There is a spirit 
pervading time and space who seeks the souls of men. At last the 
seeking becomes reciprocal—the divine presence is felt afar, and 
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the soul begins to turn toward it. Then when we begin to seek 
God, we become conscious that God is seeking us. It is at that 
period that we distinguish the voice of personal invitation— 

Zaccheus! It is then that the eternal presence makes its abode 
with us, and the hour of unutterable joy begins, when the ban¬ 
quet of divine love is spread within the soul, and the Son of God 
abides there as at a feast. "Behold, I stand at the door, and 
knock: if any man hear my voice and open the door, I will come 
in to him, and will sup with him, and he with me.” 

This is divine grace. We are saved by grace, not will. "It is 
not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God 
that sheweth mercy.” In the matter of man’s salvation God is 
first. He comes to us self-invited—he names us by name—he 
isolates us from the crowd, and sheds upon us the sense of per¬ 
sonal recognition—he pronounces the benediction, till we feel 
that there is a mysterious blessing on our house, and on our meal, 
and on our heart. "This day is salvation come to this house, for- 
asmuch as he also is a son of Abraham.” 

Lastly, the divine part was done in sympathy. By sympathy we 
commonly mean little more than condolence. If the tears start 
readily at the voice of grief, and the purse-strings open at the 
accents of distress, we talk of a man’s having great sympathy. 
To weep with those who weep: common sympathy does not 
mean much more. 

The sympathy of Christ was something different from this. 
Sympathy to this extent, no doubt, Zaccheus could already com¬ 
mand. If Zaccheus were sick, even a Pharisee would have given 
him medicine. If Zaccheus had been in need, a Jew would not 
have scrupled to bestow an alms. If Zaccheus had been bereaved, 
many even of that crowd that murmured when they saw him 
treated by Christ like a son of Abraham, would have given to his 
sorrow the tribute of a sigh. 

The sympathy of Jesus was fellow-feeling for all that is 
human. He did not condole with Zaccheus upon his trials—he 
did not talk to him ''about his soul”—he did not preach to him 
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about his sins—he did not force his way into his house to lecture 
him—he simply said, "I will abide at thy house,” thereby identi¬ 
fying himself with a publican: thereby acknowledging a publi¬ 
can for a brother. Zaccheus a publican? Zaccheus a sinner? Yes; 
but Zaccheus is a man. His heart throbs at cutting words. He has 
a sense of human honor. He feels the burning shame of the 
world’s disgrace. Lost? Yes: but the Son of man, with the blood 
of the human race in his veins, is a brother to the lost. 

It is in this entire and perfect sympathy with all humanity that 
the heart of Jesus differs from every other heart that is found 
among the sons of men. And it is this—oh, it is this, which is 
the chief blessedness of having such a Savior. If you are poor you 
can only get a miserable sympathy from the rich; with the best 
intentions they cannot understand you. Their sympathy is awk¬ 
ward. if you are in pain, it is only a factitious and constrained 
sympathy you get from those in health—feelings forced, adopted 
kindly, but imperfect still. They sit beside you, when the regular 
condolence is done, conversing on topics with each other that jar 
upon the ear. They sympathize? Miserable comforters are they 
all. If you are miserable, and tell out your grief, you have the 
shame of feeling that you were not understood, and that you have 
bared your inner self to a rude gaze. If you are in doubt, you 
cannot tell your doubts to religious people; no, not even to the 
ministers of Christ—for they have no place for doubts in their 
largest system. They ask, what right have you to doubt? They 
suspect your character. They shake the head and whisper it about 
gravely, that you read strange books—that you are verging on 
infidelity. If you are depressed with guilt, to whom shall you tell 
out your tale of shame? The confessional, with its innumerable 
evils, and yet indisputably soothing power, is passed away; and 
there is nothing to supply its place. You cannot speak to your 
brother man, for you injure him by doing so, or else weaken 
yourself. You cannot tell it to society, for society judges in the 
gross, by general rules, and cannot take into account the delicate 
differences of transgression. It banishes the frail penitent, and 
does homage to the daring hard transgressor. 
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Then it is that, repulsed on all sides and lonely, we turn to 
him whose mighty heart understands and feels all. "Lord, to 
whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life." And 
then it is that, exactly like Zaccheus, misunderstood, suspected 
by the world, suspected by our own hearts—the very voice of 
God apparently against us—isolated and apart, we speak to him 
from the loneliness of the sycamore tree, heart to heart, and pulse 
to pulse. "Lord, thou knowest all things: thou knowest my secret 
charities, and my untold self-denials. Thou knowest that I 
love thee." 

Remark, in conclusion, the power of this sympathy on Zac- 
cheus’ character. Salvation that day came to Zaccheus’ house. 
What brought it? What touched him? Of course, "the gospel." 
Yes, but what is the gospel? What was his gospel? Speculations 
or revelations concerning the divine nature?—the scheme of the 
atonement?—or of the incarnation?—or baptismal regeneration? 
Nay, but the divine sympathy of the divinest man. The personal 
love of God, manifested in the face of Jesus Christ. The flood¬ 
gates of his soul were opened, and the whole force that was in 
the man flowed forth. Whichever way you take that expression 
"Behold, Lord, the half of my goods I give to the poor": if it 
referred to the future, then, touched by unexpected sympathy, 
finding himself no longer an outcast, he made that resolve in 
gratefulness. If to the past, then, still touched by sympathy, he 
who had never tried to vindicate himself before the world, was 
softened to tell out the tale of his secret munificence. This is 
what I have been doing all the time they slandered me, and none 
but God knew it. 

It required something to make a man like that talk of things 
which he had not suffered his own left hand to know, before a 
scorning world. But, anyhow, it was the manifested fellowship 
of the Son of man which brought salvation to that house. 

Learn this: When we live the gospel so, and preach the gospel 
so, sinners will be brought to God. We know not yet the gospel 
power; for who trusts, as Jesus did, all to that? Who ventures, 
as he did, upon the power of love, in sanguine hopefulness of 
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the most irreclaimable? who makes that, the divine humility of 
Christ, "the gospel” ? More than by eloquence, more than by any 
doctrine trusted to by the most earnest and holy men, shall we 
and others sinful rebels, outcasts, be won to Christ by that cen¬ 
tral truth of all the gospel—the entireness of the Redeemer’s 
sympathy. In other words, the love of Jesus. 
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The Loneliness 
of Christ 


Brighton: December 31, 1849 

''J es us answered them, Do ye now believe? Behold, the hour 
cometh, yea, is now come, that ye shall be scattered, every 
man to his own, and shall leave me alone: and yet l am not 
alone, because the Father is with me.” —John 16:31-32 

There are two kinds of solitude: the first consisting of insula¬ 
tion in space, the other of isolation of the spirit. The first is 
simply separation by distance. When we are seen, touched, 
heard by none, we are said to be alone. And all hearts respond to 
the truth of that saying, This is not solitude; for sympathy can 
people our solitude with a crowd. The fisherman on the ocean 
alone at night is not alone when he remembers the earnest long¬ 
ings which are arising up to heaven at home for his safety; the 
traveler is not alone when the faces which will greet him on his 
arrival seem to beam upon him as he trudges on; the solitary 
student is not alone when he feels that human hearts will 
respond to the truths which he is preparing to address to them. 

The other is loneliness of soul. There are times when hands 
touch ours, but only send an icy chill of unsympathizing indif¬ 
ference to the heart: when eyes gaze into ours, but with a glazed 
look which cannot read into the bottom of our souls—when 
words pass from our lips, but only come back as an echo rever¬ 
berated without replying through a dreary solitude—when the 
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multitude throng and press us, and we cannot say, as Christ said, 

" Somebody hath touched me, for the contact has been not 
between soul and soul, but only between form and form. 

And there are two kinds of men who feel this last solitude in 
different ways. The first are the men of self-reliance: self- 
dependent—who ask no counsel, and crave no sympathy—who 
act and resolve alone—who can go sternly through duty, and 
scarcely shrink, let what will be crushed in them. Such men com¬ 
mand respect, for whoever respects himself constrains the rever¬ 
ence of others. They are invaluable in all those professions of life 
in which sensitive feeling would be a superfluity; they make iron 
commanders; surgeons who do not shrink; and statesmen who do 
not flinch from their purpose for the dread of unpopularity. But 
mere self-dependence is weakness, and the conflict is terrible 
when a human sense of weakness is felt by such men. 

Jacob was alone when he slept on his way to Padan-aram, the 
first night that he was away from his father s roof, with the 

world before him, and all the old associations broken up, and 

Elijah was alone in the wilderness when the court had deserted 
him and he said, "They have thrown down thine altars, and 

slain thy prophets with the sword; and I, even I only, am left; 

and they seek my life, to take it away.” But the loneliness of the 
tender Jacob was very different from that of the stern Elijah. To 
Jacob the sympathy he yearned for was realized in the form of a 
simple dream. A ladder raised from earth to heaven figured the 
possibility of communion between the spirit of man and the 
Spirit of God. In Elijah’s case, the storm, and the earthquake, 
and the fire did their convulsing work in the soul, before a still, 
small voice told him that he was not alone. In such a spirit the 
sense of weakness comes with a burst of agony, and the dreadful 
conviction of being alone manifests itself with a rending of the 
heart of rock. It is only so that such souls can be taught that the 
Father is with them, and that they are not alone. 

There is another class of men who live in sympathy. These are 
affectionate minds which tremble at the thought of being alone: 
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not from want of courage, nor from weakness of intellect comes 
their dependence upon others, but from the intensity of their 
affections. It is the trembling spirit of humanity in them. They 
want not aid, nor even countenance, but only sympathy. And the 
trial comes to them not in the shape of fierce struggle, but of 
chill and utter loneliness, when they are called upon to perform 
a duty on which the world looks coldly, or to embrace a truth 
which has not found lodgment yet in the breasts of others. 

It is to this latter and not to the former class that we must look 
if we would understand the spirit in which the words of the text 
were pronounced. The deep humanity of the soul of Christ was 
gifted with those finer sensibilities of affectionate nature which 
stand in need of sympathy. He not only gave sympathy, but 
wanted it too, from others. He who selected the gentle John to 
be his friend—who found solace in female sympathy, attended 
by the women who ministered to him out of their substance— 
who in the trial-hour could not bear even to pray without the 
human presence, which is the pledge and reminder of God’s 
presence, had nothing in him of the hard, merely self-dependent 
character. Even this verse testifies to the same fact. A stern spirit 
never could have said, ”1 am not alone, because the Father is 
with me”; never would have felt the loneliness which needed the 
balancing truth. These words tell of a struggle—inward reason¬ 
ing—a difficulty and a reply—a sense of solitude—"I shall be 
alone”; and an immediate correction of that, "not alone—the 
Father is with me.” 

f^There is no thought connected with the life of Christ more 
touching, none that seems so peculiarly to characterize his spirit, 
than the solitariness in which he lived. Those who understood 
him best only half understood him. Those who knew him best 
scarcely could be said to know him. On this occasion the disciples 
thought, now we do understand—now we believe. The lonely 
spirit answered, "Do ye now believe? Behold, the hour cometh 
that ye shall be scattered, every man to his own, and shall leave 
me alone.” 
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^Very impressive is that trait in his history. He was in this 
world alone. 

(I) First, then, we meditate on the loneliness of Christ. 

(II) On the temper of his solitude. 

(1) The loneliness of Christ was caused by the divine eleva¬ 
tion of his character. His infinite superiority severed him from 
Sympathy; his exquisite affectionateness made that want of sym¬ 
pathy a keen trial. 

There is a second-rate greatness which the world can compre¬ 
hend. If we take two who are brought into direct contrast by 
Christ himself, the one the type of human, the other that of 
divine excellence, the Son of man and John the Baptist, this 
becomes clearly manifest. John’s life had a certain rude, rugged 
goodness on which was written, in characters which required no 
magnifying glass to read, spiritual excellence. The world, on the 
whole, accepted him. Pharisees and Sadducees went to his bap¬ 
tism. The people idolized him as a prophet; and if he had not 
chanced to cross the path of a weak prince and a revengeful 
woman, we can see no reason why John might not have finished 
his course with joy, recognized as irreproachable. If we inquire 
why it was that the world accepted John and rejected Christ, one 
reply appears to be that the life of the one was finitely simple 
and one-sided, that of the other divinely complex. 

In physical nature, the naturalist finds no difficulty in compre¬ 
hending the simple structure of the lowest organizations of ani¬ 
mal life, where one uniform texture and one organ performing 
the office of brain and heart and lungs, at once leave little to 
perplex. But when he comes to study the complex anatomy of 
man, he has the labor of a lifetime before him. It is not difficult 
to master the constitution of a single country; but when you 
try to understand the universe, you find infinite appearances of 
contradiction: law opposed by law—motion balanced by motion 
—happiness blended with misery: and the power to elicit a 
divine order and unity out of this complex variety is given to 
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only a few of the gifted of the race, jjhat which the structure of 
man is to the structure of the limpet—that which the universe is 
to a single country—the complex and boundless soul of Christ 
was to the souls of other memj 

Therefore, to the superficial observer, his life was a ma« 0 f 
inconsistencies and contradictions. All thought themselves quali¬ 
fied to point out the discrepancies. The Pharisees could not 
comprehend how a holy teacher could eat with publicans and 
sinners. His own brethren could not reconcile his assumption of 
a public office with the privacy which he aimed at keeping. "If 
thou do these things, show thyself to the world.” Some thought 
he was "a good man,” others said, "Nay, but he deceiveth the 
people. And hence it was that he lived to see all that acceptance 
which had marked the earlier stage of his career, as for instance 
at Capernaum, melt away. First the Pharisees took the alarm; 
then the Sadducees; then the political party of the Herodians; 
then the people. That was the most terrible of all: for the enmity 
of the upper classes is impotent; but when that cry of brute force 
is stirred from the deeps of society, as deaf to the voice of reason 
as the ocean in its strength churned into raving foam by the 
winds, the heart of mere earthly oak quails before that. The 
apostles, at all events, did quail. One denied, another betrayed, 
all deserted. They "were scattered, each to his own”: and the 
Truth himself was left alone in Pilate’s judgment hall. 

Now learn from this a very important distinction. To feel soli¬ 
dary is no uncommon thing. To complain of being alone, without 
sympathy and misunderstobd, is general enough. In every place, 
in many a family, these victims of diseased sensibility are to be 
found, and they might find a weakening satisfaction in observ¬ 
ing a parallel between their own feelings and those of Jesus. But 
before that parallel is assumed, be very sure that it is, as in his 
case, the elevation of your character which severs you from your 
species. The world has small sympathy for divine goodness; but 
it also has little for a great many other qualities which are dis¬ 
agreeable to it. You meet with no response—you are passed by— 
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find yourself unpopular—met with little communion. Well, is 
that because you are above the world, nobler, devising and execut¬ 
ing grand plans which they cannot comprehend vindicating 
the wronged, proclaiming and living purity, and the unworldli- 
ness of your aspirations? Then yours is the loneliness of Christ. 
Or is it that you are wrapped up in self—cold, disobliging, 
sentimental, indifferent about the welfare of others, and very 
much astonished that they are not deeply interested in you? You 
must not use these words of Christ. They have nothing to do 
with you. 

Let us look at one or two of the occasions on which this lone- 
liness was felt. 

The first time was when he was but twelve years old, when his 
parents found him in the temple, hearing the doctors and asking 
them questions. High thoughts were in the child’s soul: expand¬ 
ing views of life; larger views of duty and his own destiny. 

There is a moment in every true life—to some it comes very 
ear ly—when the old routine of duty is not large enough—when 
the parental roof seems too low, because the infinite above is 
arching over the soul—when the old formulas in creeds, cate¬ 
chisms, and articles seem to be narrow, and they must either be 
thrown aside, or else transformed into living and breathing real¬ 
ities—when the earthly father’s authority is being superseded by 
the claims of a Father in heaven. 

That is a lonely, lonely moment, when the young soul first 
feels God; when this earth is recognized as an "awful place, yea, 
the very gate of heaven ”; when the dream-ladder is seen planted 
against the skies, and we wake, and the dream haunts us as a 
sublime reality. 

' You may detect the approach of that moment in the young 
man or the young woman by the awakened spirit of inquiry: by 
a certain restlessness of look, and an eager earnestness of tone 
by the devouring study of all kinds of books—by the waning of 
your own influence, while the inquirer is asking the truth of the 
doctors and teachers in the vast temple of the world—by a cer- 
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tain opinionativeness, which is austere and disagreeable enough; 
but the austerest moment of the fruit’s taste is that in which it is 
passing from greenness into ripeness. If you wait in patience, the 
sour will become sweet. Rightly looked at, that opinionativeness 
is more truly anguish; the fearful solitude of feeling the insecu¬ 
rity of all that is human; the discovery that life is real, and many 
forms of social and religious existence hollow. The old moorings 
are torn away, and the soul is drifting, drifting, drifting, very 
often without compass, except the guidance of an unseen hand, 
into the vast infinite of God. Then come the lonely words, and 
no wonder, "How is it that ye sought me? Wist ye not that I 
must be about my Father’s business?” 

(2) That solitude was felt by Christ in trial. In the desert, in 
Pilate’s judgment hall, in the garden, he was alone—and alone 
must every son of man meet his trial-hour. The new soul in this 
world; untried, with a boundless possible before him. No one 
can predict what he may become, prescribe his duties, or mark 
out his obligations. Each man’s own nature has its own peculiar 
rules; and he must take up his life-plan alone, and persevere in it 
in a perfect privacy with which no stranger intermeddleth. Each 
man’s temptations are made up of a host of peculiarities, internal 
and external, which no other mind can measure. You are tried 
alone—alone you pass into the desert—alone you must bear and 
conquer in the agony—alone you must be sifted by the world. 
There are moments known only to a man’s own self, when he 
sits by the poisoned springs of existence '‘yearning for a morrow 
which shall free him from the strife.” And there are trials more 
terrible than that. Not when vicious inclinations are opposed to 
holy, but when virtue conflicts with virtue, is the real rending 
of the soul in twain. A temptation in which the lower nature 
struggles for mastery can be met by the whole united force of 
the spirit. But it is when obedience to a heavenly Father can be 
only paid by disobedience to an earthly one; or fidelity to duty 
can be only kept by infidelity to some entangling engagement; 
or the straight path must be taken over the misery of others; or 
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the counsel of the affectionate friend must be met with a "Get 
thee behind me, Satan," oh, it is then, when human advice is 
unavailable, that the soul feels what it is to be alone. 

Once more—the Redeemer’s soul was alone in dying. The 
hour had come—they were all gone, and he was, as he predicted, 
left alone. All that is human drops from us in that hour. Human 
faces flit and fade, and the sounds of the world become confused. 
"I shall die alone"—yes, and alone you live. The philosopher 
tells us that no atom in creation touches another atom—they only 
approach within a certain distance; then the attraction ceases, 
and an invisible something repels—they only seem to touch. No 
soul touches another soul except at one or two points; and those 
chiefly external—a fearful and a lonely thought, but one of the 
truest of life. Death only realizes that which has been the fact 
all along. In the central deeps of our being we are alone. 

(II) The spirit or temper of that solitude. 

(1) Observe its grandeur. I am alone, yet not alone. There is 
a feeble and sentimental way in which we speak of the man of 
sorrows. We turn to the cross, and the agony, and the loneliness, 
to touch the softer feelings, to arouse compassion. You degrade 
that loneliness by your compassion. Compassion! compassion for 
him! Adore if you will—respect and reverence that sublime 
solitariness with which none but the Father was—but no pity; 
let it draw out the firmer and manlier graces of the soul. Even 
tender sympathy seems out of place. 

I For even in 'human things, the strength that is in a man can 
fee only learned when he is thrown upon his own resources and 
/left alone. What a man can do in conjunction with others does 
[not test the man. Tell us what he can do alone. It is one thing to 
defend the truth when you know that your audience are already 
prepossessed, and that every argument will meet a willing 
response; and it is another thing to hold the truth when truth 
must be supported, if at all, alone—met by cold looks and 
unsympathizing suspicion. It is one thing to rush on to danger 
with the shouts and the sympathy of numbers; it is another thing 
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when the lonely chieftain of the sinking ship sees the last boatful 
disengage itself, and folds his arms to go down into the majesty 
of darkness, crushed, but not subdued. 

Such and greater far was the strength and majesty of the 
Savior’s solitariness. It was not the trial of the lonely hermit. 
There is a certain gentle and pleasing melancholy in the life 
which is lived alone. But there are the forms of nature to speak 
to him, and he has not the positive opposition of mankind if he 
has the absence of actual sympathy. It is a solemn thing, doubt¬ 
less, to be apart from men, and to feel eternity rushing by like an 
arrowyjiye^But the solitude of Christ was the solitude of a 
fcrowd. In that single human bosom dwelt the thought which 
was to be the germ of the world’s life: a thought unshared, mis¬ 
understood, or rejected. Can you not feel the grandeur of those 
I words, when the man reposing on his solitary strength, felt the 
/last shadow of perfect isolation pass across his soul: "My God, 

I my G od, why hast thou forsaken me ?” 

Next, learn from these words self-reliance. "Ye shall leave me 
alone.” Alone, then, the Son of man was content to be. He threw 
himself on his own solitary thought; did not go down to meet 
the world, but waited, though it might be for ages, till the world 
should come round to him. He appealed to the future; did not 
aim at seeming consistent; left his contradictions unexplained; 

1 cam f ^r* from the Father; I leave the world, and go to the 
Father. Now, said they, "thou speakest no proverb”—that is, 
enigma. But many a hard and enigmatical saying before he had 
spoken, and he left them all. A thread runs through all true 
acts, stringing them together into one harmonious chain; but it is 
not for the Son of God to be anxious to prove their consistency 
with each other. 

This is self-reliance—to repose calmly on the thought which is 
deepest in our bosoms, and be unmoved if the world will not 
accept it yet. To live on your own convictions against the world 
is to overcome the world; to believe that what is truest in you is 
true for all; to abide by that, and not be overanxious to be heard 
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or understood, or sympathized with, certain that at last all must 
acknowledge the same, and that while you stand firm, the world 
will come round to you, that is independence. It is not difficult 
to get away into retirement, and there live upon your own con¬ 
victions; nor is it difficult to mix with men, and follow their 
convictions; but to enter into the world, and there live out firmly 
and fearlessly according to your own conscience, that is Christian 
greatness. 

^There is a cowardice in this age which is not Christian. We 
shrink from the consequences of truth. We look round and cling 
dependently. We ask what men will think—what others will say 

_whether they will not stare in astonishment.jPerhaps they will; 

but he who is calculating that, will accomplish nothing in this 
life. The Father—the Father who is with us and in us—what 
does he think? God’s work cannot be done without a spirit of 
independence. A man is got some way in the Christian life when 
he has learned to say humbly and yet majestically, I dare to be 
alone.” 

Lastly, remark the humility of this loneliness. Had the Son of 
man simply said, I can be alone, he would have said no more 
than any proud, self-relying man can say. But when he added, 
"because the Father is with me,” that independence assumed 
another character, and self-reliance became only another form 
of reliance upon God. Distinguish between genuine and spuri¬ 
ous humility. There is a false humility which says "It is my own 
poor thought, and I must not trust it. I must distrust my own 
reason and judgment, because they are my own. I must not 
accept the dictates of my own conscience, for it is not my own, 
and is not trust in self the great fault of our fallen nature?” 

Very well. Now remember something else. There is a Spirit 
which beareth witness with our spirits; there is a God who "is 
not far from any one of us”; there is a light which lighteth 
every man which cometh into the world. Do not be unnaturally 
humble. The thought of your mind, perchance, is the thought of 
God. To refuse to follow that may be to disown God. To take 
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the judgment and conscience of other men to live by, where is 
the humility of that? From whence did their conscience and 
judgment come? Was the fountain from which they drew 
exhausted for you? If they refuse like you to rely on their own 
conscience, and you rely upon it, how are you sure that it is more 
the mind of God than your own which you have refused to hear ? 

Look at it in another way. The charm of the words of great 
men—those grand sayings which are recognized as true as soon 
as heard—is this, that you recognize them as wisdom which has 
passed across your own mind. You feel that they are your own 
thoughts come back to you, else you would not at once admit 
them: "All that floated across me before, only I could not say it, 
and did not feel confident enough to assert it, or had not convic¬ 
tion enough to put it into words.” Yes, God spoke to you what 
he did to them: only they believed it, said it, trusted the Word 
within them, and you did not. Be sure that often when you say, 
"It is only my own poor thought, and I am alone,” the real cor¬ 
recting thought is this, "Alone, but the Father is with me”; 
therefore I can live that lonely conviction. 

There is no danger in this, whatever timid minds may think— 
no danger of mistake, if the character be a true one. For we are 
not left in uncertainty in this matter. It is given us to know our 
base from our noble hours—to distinguish between the voice 
which is from above, and that which speaks from below, out of 
the abyss of our animal and selfish nature. Samuel could distin¬ 
guish between the impulse, quite a human one, which would 
have made him select Eliab out of Jesse’s sons, and the deeper 
judgment by which "the Lord said, Look not on his countenance, 
or on the height of his stature; because I have refused him.” 
Doubtless deep truth of character is required for this; for the 
whispering voices get mixed together, and we dare not abide by 
our own thoughts, because we think them our own, and not 
God’s; and this because we only now and then endeavor to know 
in earnest. It is only given to the habitually true to know the 
difference. He knew it, because all his blessed life long he could 
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say, "My judgment is just, because I seek not mine own will, but 
the will of the Father which hath sent me.” 

/ ^The practical result and inference of all this is a very simple, 

! but a very deep one—the deepest of existence. Let life be a life 
of faith. Do not go timorously about, inquiring what others 
think, what others believe, and what others say. It seems the 
easiest, it is the most difficult thing in life, to do this—believe in 
God. God is near you. Throw yourself fearlessly upon him. 
Trembling mortal, there is an unknown might within your soul 
which will wake when you command it. The day may come when 
all that is human, man and woman, will fall off from you, as 
they did from him. Let his strength be yours. Be independent of 
\ them all now. The Father is with you. Look to him, and he will 
\save you. 
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The Star 
in the East 


Brighton: January 6, 1850 


"Noiv ivhen Jesus tvas born in Bethlehem of Judea in the 
days of Herod the king, behold, there came wise men from 
the east to Jerusalem, Saying, Where is he that is born King 
of the Jews? for we have seen his star in the east, and are 
come to worship him.” —Matthew 2:1-2 

Our subject is the manifestation of Christ to the Gentiles. The 
King of the Jews has become the sovereign of the world: a fact, 
one would think, which must cause a secret complacency in the 
heart of all Jews. For that which is most deeply working in mod¬ 
ern life and thought is the mind of Christ. His name has passed 
over our institutions, and much more has his spirit penetrated 
into our social and domestic existence. In other words, a Hebrew 
mind is now, and has been for centuries, ruling Europe. 

But the gospel which he proclaimed was not limited to the 
Hebrews: it was a gospel for the nations. By the death of Christ, 
God has struck his deathblow at the root of the hereditary prin¬ 
ciple. ' We be the seed of Abraham” was the proud pretension of 
the Israelite; and he was told by Christ’s gospel that spiritual 
dignity rests not upon spiritual descent, but upon spiritual char¬ 
acter. New tribes were adopted into the Christian union, and it 
became clear that there was no distinction of race in the spiritual 
family. The Jewish rite of circumcision—a symbol of exclusive¬ 
ness, cutting off one nation from all others—was exchanged for 
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baptism, the symbol of universality, proclaiming the nearness of 
all to God, his paternity over the human race, and the sonship of 
all who chose to claim their privileges. 

This was a gospel for the world, and nation after nation 
accepted it. Churches were formed; the kingdom which is the 
domain of love grew; the Roman Empire crumbled into frag¬ 
ments; but every fragment was found pregnant with life. It 
broke not as some ancient temple might break, its broken pieces 
lying in lifeless ruin, overgrown with weeds: rather as one of 
those mysterious animals break, of which, if you rend them 
asunder, every separate portion forms itself into a new and com¬ 
plete existence. Rome gave way; but every portion became a 
Christian kingdom, alive with the mind of Christ, and develop¬ 
ing the Christian idea after its own peculiar nature. 

The portion of Scripture selected for the text and for the gos¬ 
pel of the day has an important bearing on this great Epiphany. 
The "wise men" belonged to a creed of very hoary and venerable 
antiquity; a system, too, which had in it the elements of strong 
vitality. For seven centuries after, the Mohammedan sword 
scarcely availed to extirpate it—indeed could not. They whom 
the Mohammedan called fire worshipers clung to their creed 
with vigor and indestructible tenacity, in spite of all his efforts. 

Here then, in this act of homage to the Messiah, were the 
representatives of the highest then existing influences of the 
world, doing homage to the Lord of a mightier influence, and 
reverently bending before the dawn of the star of a new and 
brighter day. It was the first distinct turning of the Gentile mind 
to Christ; the first instinctive craving after a something higher 
than Gentilism could ever satisfy. 

In this light our thoughts arrange themselves thus: 

(I) The expectation of the Gentiles. 

(II) The Manifestation or Epiphany. 

(I) The expectation: "Where is he that is born King of the 
Jews? for we have seen his star in the east, and are come to 
worship him." 
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Observe (1) The craving for eternal life. The “wise men” 
were "Magians,” that is, Persian priests. The name, however was 
extended to all the Eastern philosophers who professed that reli¬ 
gion, or even that philosophy. The Magians were chiefly distin¬ 
guished by being worshipers of the stars, or students of 
astronomy. 

Now astronomy is a science which arises from man’s need of 
religion; other sciences spring out of wants bounded by this 
life. For instance, anatomy presupposes disease. There would be 
no prying into our animal frame, no anatomy, were there not a 
malady to stimulate the inquiry. Navigation arises from the 
necessity of traversing the seas to appropriate the produce of 
other countries. Charts, and maps, and soundings are made, 
because of a felt earthly want. But in astronomy the first impulse 
of mankind came not from the craving of the intellect, but from 
the necessities of the soul. 

If you search down into the constitution of your being till you 
come to the lowest deep of all, underlying all other wants you 
will find a craving for what is infinite—a something that desires 
perfection—a wish that nothing but the thought of that which 
is eternal can satisfy. To the untutored mind nowhere was that 
want so called into consciousness, perhaps, as beneath the mighty 
skies of the East. Serene and beautiful are the nights in Persia, 
and many a wise man in earlier days, full of deep thoughts, went 
out into the fields like Isaac to meditate at eventide. God has so 
made us that the very act of looking up produces in us percep¬ 
tions of the sublime. And then those skies in their calm depths 
mirroring that which is boundless in space and illimitable in 
time, with a silence profound as death and a motion gliding on 
forever, as if symbolizing eternity of life, no wonder if men 
associated with them their highest thoughts, and conceived them 
to be the home of deity—no wonder if an eternal destiny seemed 
to sit enthroned there—no wonder if they seemed to have in 
their mystic motion an invisible sympathy with human life and 
its mysterious destinies—no wonder if he who could read best 
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their laws was reckoned best able to interpret the duties of this 
life, and all that connects man with that which is invisible—no 
wonder if, in those devout days of young thought, science was 
only another name for religion, and the priest of the great tem¬ 
ple of the universe was also the priest in the temple made with 
hands. Astronomy was the religion of the world’s youth. 

The Magians were led by the star to Christ; their astronomy 
was the very pathway to their Savior. 

Upon this I make one or two remarks. 

(1) The folly of depreciating human wisdom. Of all vanities, 
the worst is the vanity of ignorance. It is common enough to 
hear learning decried, as if it were an opposite of religion. If 
that means that science is not religion, and that the man who 
can calculate the motions of the stars may never have bowed his 
soul to Christ, it contains a truth. But if it means, as it often 
does, that learning is a positive incumbrance and hindrance to 
religion, then it is as much as to say that the God of nature is 
not the God of grace; that the more you study the Creator’s 
works, the farther you remove from himself; nay, we must go 
farther to be consistent, and hold, as most uncultivated and rude 
nations do, that the state of idiocy is nearest to that of inspira¬ 
tion. 

There are expressions of St. Paul often quoted as sanctioning 
this idea. He tells his converts to beware ’lest any man spoil you 
through philosophy.” Whereupon we take for granted that mod¬ 
ern philosophy is a kind of antagonist to Christianity. This is 
one instance out of many of the way in which an ambiguous 
word misunderstood becomes the source of infinite error. Let us 
hear St. Paul. He bids Timothy "refuse profane and old wives’ 
fables.” He speaks of "endless genealogies”—"worshiping of 
angels”—"intruding into those things which men have not 
seen.” This was the philosophy of those days: a system of wild 
fancies spun out of the brain—somewhat like what we might 
now call demonolatry: but as different from philosophy as any 
two things can differ. 
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Ihey forget, too, another thing. Philosophy has become Chris¬ 
tian j science has knelt to Christ. There is a deep significance in 
that homage of the Magians. For it in fact was but a specimen 
and type of that which science has been doing ever since. The 
mind of Christ has not only entered into the temple, and made 
it the house of prayer, it has entered into the temple of science, 
and purified the spirit of philosophy. This is its spirit now, as, 
expounded by its chief interpreter, "Man, the interpreter of 
Nature, knows nothing, and can do nothing, except that which 
Nature teaches him.” What is this but science bending before the 
Child, becoming childlike, and, instead of projecting its own 
fancies upon God’s world, listening reverently to hear what it 
has to teach him? In a similar spirit, too, spoke the greatest of 
philosophers, in words quoted in every child’s book: "I am but 
a child, picking up pebbles on the shore of the great sea of 
truth.” 

Oh, be sure all the universe tells of Christ, and leads to Christ. 
Rightly those ancient Magians deemed in believing that God was 
worshiped truly in that august temple. The stars preach the mind 
of Christ. Not as of old, when a mystic star guided their feet to 
Bethlehem, but now, to the mind of the astronomer, they tell of 
eternal order and harmony; they speak of changeless law, where 
no caprice reigns. You may calculate the star’s return: and to the 
day, and hour, and minute it will be there. This is the fidelity of 
God. These mute masses obey the law impressed upon them by 
their Creators hand, unconsciously: and that law is the law of 
their own nature. To understand the laws of our nature, and con¬ 
sciously and reverently to obey them, that is the mind of Christ, 
the sublimest spirit of the gospel. 

I remark again—this universe may be studied in an irreverent 
spirit. In Daniel 2:48 we find the reverence which was paid to 
science. Daniel among the Chaldees was made chief of the wise 
men; that is, the first of the Magians: and King Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar bowed before him, with incense and oblations. In later days 
we find that spirit changed. Another king, Herod, commands 
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the wise men to use their science for the purpose of letting him 
know where the child was. In earlier times they honored the 
priest of nature: in later times they made use of him. 

Only by a few is science studied now in the sublime and rev¬ 
erent spirit of old days. A vulgar demand for utility has taken 
the place of that lowly prostration with which the world listened 
to the discoveries of truth. The discovery of some new and 
mighty agent, by which the east and west are brought together 
in a moment, awakens chiefly the emotion of delight in us that 
correspondence and traveling will be quickened. The merchant 
congratulates himself upon the speedier arrival of the news 
which will give him the start of his rivals, and enable him to 
outrace his competitors in the competition of wealth. Yet what 
is this but the utilitarian spirit of Herod, seeing nothing more 
solemn in a mysterious star than the means whereby he might 
crush his supposed rival? 

There is a spirit which believes that ‘godliness is gain,” and 
aims at being godly for the sake of advantage—which is honest, 
because honesty is the best policy—which says, Do right, and 
you will be the better, that is, the richer for it. There is a spirit 
which seeks for wisdom simply as a means to an earthly end— 
and that often a mean one. This is a spirit rebuked by the nobler 
reverence of the earlier days of Magianism. Knowledge for its 
own pure sake. God for his own sake. Truth for the sake of 
truth. This was the reason for which, in earlier days, men read 
the aspect of the heavens. 

(2) Next, in this craving of the Gentiles we meet with traces 
of the yearning of the human soul for light. The Magian system 
was called the system of light about seven centuries before Christ. 
A great reformer (Zoroaster) had appeared, who either restored 
the system to its purity, or created out of it a new system. He 
said that light is eternal—that the Lord of the universe is light; 
but because there was an eternal light, there was also an eternal 
possibility of the absence of light. Light and darkness, therefore, 
were the eternal principles of the universe—not equal princi- 
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pies, but one the negation of the other. He taught that the soul 
of man needs light—a light external to itself, as well as in itself. 
As the eye cannot see in darkness, and is useless, so is there a 
capacity in the soul for light; but it is not itself light; it needs 
the everlasting light from outside itself. 

Hence the stars became worshiped as the symbols of this light. 
But by degrees these stars began to stand in the place of the light 
himself. This was the state of things in the days of these Magi- 
ans. 

Magianism was now midway between its glory and its decline. 
For its glory we must go back to the days of Daniel, when a 
monarch felt it his privilege to do honor to the priest of light— 
when that priest was the sole medium of communication between 
deity and man, and through him alone "Oromasdes" made his 
revelations known—when the law given by the Magian, revealed 
by the eternal stars, was "the law of the Medes and Persians 
which altereth not." For its lowest degradation we must pass 
over about half a century from the time we are now considering 
till we find ourselves in Samaria, in. the presence of Simon the 
Magian. He gave himself out for the great power of God. He 
prostituted such powers and knowledge as he possessed to the 
object of making gain. Half dupe, half impostor, in him the 
noble system of light had sunk to petty charlatanism: Magianism 
had degenerated into magic. 

Midway between these two periods, or rather nearer to the 
latter, stood the Magian of the text. There is a time in the history 
of every superstition when it is respectable, even deserving rev¬ 
erence, when men believed it—when it is in fact associated with 
the highest feelings that are in man, and the channel even for 
God’s manifestation to the soul. And there is a time when it 
becomes less and less credible, when clearer science is supersed¬ 
ing its pretensions: and then is the period in which one class of 
men like Simon keep up the imposture—the priests who will not 
let the old superstition die, but wherewith they believe dieir own 
lie—another class, like Herod, the wise men of the world, who 
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patronize it for their own purposes, and make use of it as an 
engine of state—another still, who turn from side to side, feel¬ 
ing with horror the old, and all that they held dear, crumbling 
away beneath them: the ancient lights going out, more than half 
suspecting the falsehood of all the rest, and with an earnestness 
amounting almost to agony, leaving their own homes and 
inquiring for fresh light. 

Such was the posture of these Magians. You cannot enter into 
their questions or sympathize with their wants unless you realize 
all this. For that desire for light is one of the most impassioned 
of our nobler natures. That noble prayer of the ancient world 
. . . '‘Give light, and let us die”: can we not feel it? Light— 
light. Oh, if the result were the immediate realization of the old 
fable, and the blasting of the daring spirit in the moment of 
revelation of its God, yet give us light. The wish for light, the 
expectation of the manifestation of God, is the mystery which 
lies beneath the history of the whole ancient world. 

(II) The Epiphany itself. 

(1) First, they found a king. There is something very signifi¬ 
cant in the fact of that king being discovered as a child. The 
royal child was the answer to their desires. There are two kinds 
of monarchy, rule, or command. One is that of hereditary title; 
the other is that of divine right. There are kings of men’s mak¬ 
ing, and kings of God’s making. The secret of that command 
which men obey involuntarily is submission of the ruler himself 
to law. And this is the secret of the royalty of the humanity of 
Christ. No principle through all his life is more striking, none 
characterizes it so peculiarly, as his submission to another will. 
“I came not to do mine own will, but the will of him that sent 
me.” “The words which I speak, I speak not of myself.” His 
commands are not arbitrary. They are not laws given on author¬ 
ity only, they are the eternal laws of our humanity, to which he 
himself submitted: obedience to which alone can make our being 
attain its end. This is the secret of his kingship—he became 
obedient . . . wherefore God also hath highly exalted him. And 
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this is the secret of all influence and all command. Obedience to 
a law above you subjugates minds to you who never would have 
yielded to mere will. "Rule thyself, thou rulest all." 

(2) Next, observe the adoration of the Magians—very touch- 
ing, and full of deep truth. The wisest of the world bending 
before the child. Remember the history of Magianism. It began 
with awe, entering into this world beneath the serene skies of 
the East; in wonder and worship. It passed into priestcraft and 
skepticism. It ended in wonder and adoration as it had begun: 
only with a truer and nobler meaning. 

This is but a representation of human life. "Heaven lies 
around us in our infancy." The child looks on this world of 
God s as one, not many—all beautiful—wonderful—God’s— 
the creation of a Father’s hand. The man dissects, breaks it into 
fragments —loses love and worship in speculation and reasoning 
—becomes more manly, more independent, and less irradiated 
with a sense of the presence of the Lord of all; till at last, after 
many a devious wandering, if he be one whom the star of God 
is leading blind by a way he knows not, he begins to see all as 
one again, and God in all. Back comes the childlike spirit once 
more in the Christianity of old age. We kneel before the child— 
we feel that to adore is greater than to reason—that to love, and 
worship, and believe, bring the soul nearer heaven than scien¬ 
tific analysis. The child is nearer God than we. 

And this, too, is one of the deep sayings of Christ—"Except 
ye be converted, and become as little children, ye shall not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven." 

(3) Lastly, in that Epiphany we have to remark the Magians’ 
joy. They had seen the star in the east. They followed it—it 
seemed to go out in dim obscurity. They went about inquiring: 
asking Herod, who could tell them nothing: asked the scribes, 
who only gave them a vague direction. At last the star shone out 
once more, clear before them in their path. "When they saw the 
star, they rejoiced with exceeding great joy." 

Perhaps the hearts of some of us can interpret that. There are 
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some who have seen the star that shone in earlier days go out; 
quench itself in black vapors or sour smoke. There are some who 
have followed many a star that turned out to be but an ignis 
jatuus —one of those bright exhalations which hover over 
marshes and churchyards, and only lead to the chambers of the 
dead, or the cold, damp pits of disappointment: and oh, the 
blessing "exceeding joy,” after following in vain—after inquir¬ 
ing of the great men and learning nothing—of the religious men 
and finding little—to see the star at last resting over "the place 
where the young child lies”—after groping the way alone, to see 
the star stand still—to find that religion is a thing far simpler 
than we thought—that God is near us—that to kneel and adore 
is the noblest posture of the soul. For, whoever will follow with 
fidelity his own star, God will guide him aright. He spoke to 
the Magians by the star; to the shepherds by the melody of the 
heavenly host; to Joseph by a dream; to Simeon by an inward 
revelation. "Gold, and frankincense, and myrrh”—these, and 
ten times these, were poor and cheap to give for that blessed cer¬ 
tainty that the star of God is on before us. 

Two practical hints in conclusion. 

(1) A hint of immortality. That star is now looking down on 
the wise men’s graves; and if there be no life to come, then this 
is the confusion: that mass of inert matter is pursuing its way 
through space, and the minds that watched it, calculated its 
movements, were led by it through aspiring wishes to holy 
adorations; those minds, more precious than a thousand stars, 
have dropped out of God’s universe. And then God cares for 
mere material masses more than for spirits, which are the emana¬ 
tion and copy of himself. Impossible! "God is not the God of 
the dead, but of the living.” God is the Father of our spirits. 
Eternity and immeasurableness belong to thought alone. You 
may measure the cycles of that star by years and miles: can you 
bring any measurement which belongs to time or space, by which 
you can compute the length or breadth or the duration of one 
pure thought, one aspiration, one moment of love? This is eter¬ 
nity. Nothing but thought can be immortal. 
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(2) Learn, finally, the truth of the Epiphany by heart. To the 
Jew it chiefly meant that the Gentile too could become the child 
of God. But to us; is that doctrine obsolete? Nay, it requires to 
be reiterated in this age as much as in any other. There is a 
spirit in all our hearts whereby we would monopolize God, con¬ 
ceiving of him as an unapproachable being; whereby we may 
terrify other men outside our own pale, instead of as the Father 
that is near to all, whom we may approach, and whom to adore 
is blessedness. 

This our Judaism: we do not believe in the Epiphany. We do 
not believe that God is the Father of the world—we do not actu¬ 
ally credit that he has a star for the Persian priest, and celestial 
melody for the Hebrew shepherd, and an unsyllabled voice for 
all the humble and inquiring spirits in his world. Therefore 
remember Christ has broken down the middle wall of partition; 
he has revealed God as our Father; proclaimed that there is no 
distinction in the spiritual family, and established a real brother¬ 
hood on earth. 
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"Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which are 
spiritual, restore such an one in the spirit of meekness; con¬ 
sidering thyself, lest thou also be tempted. Bear ye one 
another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ.” 

—Galatians 6:1-2 

It would be a blessed thing for our Christian society if we 
could contemplate sin from the same point of view from which 
Christ and his apostles saw it. But in this matter society is ever 
oscillating between two extremes—undue laxity and undue 
severity. 

In one age of the church, the days of Donatism, for instance, 
men refuse the grace of repentance to those who have erred: 
holding that baptismal privileges once forfeited can not be got 
back; that for a single distinct lapse there is no restoration. 

In another age, the church, having found out its error and 
discovered the danger of setting up an impossible standard, 
begins to confer periodical absolutions and plenary indulgences, 
until sin, easily forgiven, is as easily committed. 

And so too with societies and legislatures. In one period Puri¬ 
tanism is dominant and morals severe. There are no small faults. 
The statute book is defiled with the red mark of blood, set oppo¬ 
site innumerable misdemeanors. In an age still earlier the 
destruction of a wild animal is punished like the murder of a 
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man. Then in another period we have such a medley of senti¬ 
ments and sickliness that we have lost all our bearings, and can¬ 
not tell what is vice and what is goodness. Charity and toleration 
degenerate into that feeble dreaminess which refuses to be roused 
by stem views of life. 

This contrast, too, may exist in the same age, nay, in the same 
individual. One man gifted with talent, or privileged by rank, 
outrages all decency: the world smiles, calls it eccentricity, for¬ 
gives, and is very merciful and tolerant. Then someone un¬ 
shielded by these advantages, endorsed neither by wealth nor 
birth, sins—not to one-tenth, nor one-ten-thousandth part of the 
same extent: society is seized with a virtuous indignation, rises 
up in wrath, asks what is to become of the morals of the com¬ 
munity if these things are committed, and protects its proprieties 
by a rigorous exclusion of the offender, cutting off the bridge 
behind him against his return forever. 

Now the di vine character of the New Testament is shown in 
nothing more signally than in the stable ground from which it 
views this matter, in comparison with the shifting and uncertain 
standing-point from whence the world sees it. It says, never 
retracting nor bating, "the wages of sin is death.” It speaks 
sternly, with no weak sentiment, "sin no more, lest a worse thing 
come unto thee.” But then it accepts every excuse, admits every 
palliation: looks upon this world of temptation and these frail 
human hearts of ours, not from the cell of a monk or the study 
of a recluse, but in a large, real way; accepts the existence of sin 
as a fact, without affecting to be shocked or startled; assumes 
that it must needs be that offenses come, and deals with them in 

a large noble way, as the results of a disease which must be met_ 

which should be, and which can be, cured. 

(I) The Christian view of other men’s sin. 

(II) The Christian power of restoration. 

(I) The first thing noticeable in the apostle’s view of sin is 
that he looks upon it as if it might be sometimes the result of a 
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surprise. "If a man be overtaken in a fault." In the original it is 
anticipated, taken suddenly in front. As if circumstances had 
been beforehand with the man: as if sin, supposed to be left far 
behind, had on a sudden got in front, tripped him up, or led 
him into ambush. 

All sins are not of this character. There are some which are in 
accordance with the general bent of our disposition, and the 
opportunity of committing them was only the first occasion for 
manifesting what was in the heart: so that if they had not been 
committed then, they probably would or must have been at some 
other time; and looking back to them we have no right to lay the 
blame on circumstances—we are to accept the penalty as a severe 
warning meant to show what was in our hearts. 

There are other sins of a different character. It seems as if it 
were not in us to commit them. They were, so to speak, unnatural 
to us: you were going quietly on your way, thinking no evil, sud¬ 
denly temptation, for which you were not prepared, presented 
itself, and before you knew where you were, you were in the 
dust, fallen. 

As, for instance, when a question is suddenly put to a man 
which never ought to have been put, touching a secret of his own 
or another’s. Had he the presence of mind or adroitness, he 
might turn it aside, or refuse to reply. But being unprepared 
and accosted suddenly, he says hastily that which is irreconcil¬ 
able with strict truth; then, to substantiate and make it look 
probable, misrepresents or invents something else; and so he has 
woven round himself a mesh which will entangle his conscience 
through many a weary day and many a sleepless night. 

It is shocking, doubtless, to allow ourselves even to admit that 
this is possible; yet no one knowing human nature from men, 
and not from books, will deny that this might befall even a brave 
and true man. St. Peter was both; yet this was his history. In a 
crowd, suddenly, the question was put directly, "This man also 
was with Jesus of Nazareth." Then came a prevarication—a lie; 
and yet another. This was a sin of surprise. He was overtaken in 
a fault. 
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Everyone of us admits the truth of this in his own case. Look¬ 
ing back to past life, he feels that the errors which have most 
terribly determined his destiny were the result of mistake. In¬ 
experience, a hasty promise, excess of trust, incaution, nay, even 
a generous devotion, have been fearfully, and, as it seems to us, 
inadequately chastised. There may be some undue tenderness to 
ourselves when we thus palliate the past: still, a great part of 
such extenuation is only justice. 

Now the Bible simply requires that we should judge others by 
the same rule by which we judge ourselves. The law of Christ 
demands that what we plead in our own case, we should admit in 
the case of others. Believe that in this or that case which you 
judge so harshly, the heart, in its deeps, did not consent to sin, 
nor by preference love what is hateful; simply admit that such a 
one may have been overtaken in a fault. This is the large law of 
charity. 

(1) Again, the apostle considers fault as that which has left a 
burden on the erring spirit. "Bear ye one another’s burdens.” 

For we cannot say to the laws of God, I was overtaken. We 
live under stern and unrelenting laws, which permit no excuse, 
and never heard of a surprise. They never send a man who has 
failed once back to try a second chance. There is no room for a 
mistake; you play against them for your life; and they exact the 
penalty inexorably, "Every man must, bear his own burden.” 
Every law has its own appropriate penalty; and the wonder of 
it is, that often the severest penalty seems set against the smallest 
transgression. We suffer more for our vices than our crimes; we 
pay dearer for our imprudences than even for our deliberate 
wickedness. 

Let us examine this a little more closely. One burden laid on 
fault is that chain of entanglement which seems to drag down to 
fresh sins. One step necessitates many others. One fault leads to 
another, and crime to crime. The soul gravitates downward 
beneath its burden. It was profound knowledge indeed which 
prophetically refused to limit Peter’s sin to once. "Verily I say 
unto thee . . . thou shalt deny me thrice.” 
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We will try to describe that sense of burden. A fault has the 
power sometimes of distorting life till all seems hideous and 
unnat ural. A man who has left his proper nature, and seems com¬ 
pelled to say and do things unnatural and in false show, who has 
thus become untrue to himself, to him life and the whole uni¬ 
verse becomes untrue. He can grasp nothing; he does not stand 
on fact; he is living as in a dream—himself a. dream. All is 
ghastly, unreal, spectral. 

A burden is on him as of a nightmare. He moves about in 
nothingness and shadows, as if he were not. His own existence 
swiftly passing might seem a phantom life, were it not for the 
corroding pang of anguish in his soul, for that at least is real! 

(2) Add to this, the burden of the heart weighing on itself. 
It has been truly said that the human heart is like the millstone, 
which, if there be wheat beneath it, will grind to purposes of 
health; if not, will grind still, at the will of the wild wind, but 
on itself. So does the heart wear out itself against its own 
thought. One fixed idea—one remembrance, and no other—one 
stationary, wearing anguish. This is remorse, passing into 
despair; itself the goad to fresh and wilder crimes. 

The worst of such a burden is that it keeps down the soul 
from good. Many an ethereal spirit, which might have climbed 
the heights of holiness, and breathed the rare and difficult air of 
the mountain top, where the heavenliest spirituality alone can 
live, is weighed down by such a burden to the level of the lowest. 
If you know such a one, mark his history; without restoration, 
his career is done. That soul will not grow henceforth. 

(3) The burden of a secret. Some here know the weight of 
an uncommunicated sin. They know how it lies like ice upon the 
heart. They know how dreadful a thing the sense of hypocrisy is; 
the knowledge of inward depravity, while all without looks pure 
as snow to men. 

How heavy this weight may be we gather from these indica¬ 
tions. First, from this strange, psychological fact. A man with a 
guilty secret will tell out the tale of his crimes as under the per- 
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sonality of another; a mysterious necessity seems to force him to 
give it utterance—as in the old fable of him who breathed out 
his weighty secret to the reeds. A remarkable instance of this is 
afforded in the case of that murderer, who, from the richness of 
his gifts and the enormity of his crime, is almost a historical per¬ 
sonage, who, having become a teacher of youth, was in the habit 
of narrating to his pupils the anecdote of his crime with all the 
circumstantial particularity of fact, but all the while under the 
guise of a pretended dream. Such men tread forever on the very 
verge of a confession: they seem to take a fearful pleasure in 
talking of their guilt, as if the heart could not bear its own bur¬ 
den, but must give it outness. 

Again, it is evidenced by the attempt to get relief in profuse 
and general acknowledgments of guilt. They adopt the language 
of religion; they call themselves "vile dust and miserable sin¬ 
ners. The world takes generally what they mean particularly. 
But they get no relief, they only deceive themselves; for they 
have turned the truth itself into a falsehood, using true words 
which they know convey a false impression, and getting praise 
for humility instead of punishment for guilt. They have used all 
the effort, and suffered all the pang which it would have cost 
them to get real relief, and they have not got it; and the burden 
unacknowledged remains a burden still. 

The third indication we have of the heaviness of this burden 
is the commonness of the longing for confession. None but a 
minister of the gospel can estimate this: he only who, looking 
round his congregation, can point to person after person whose 
wild tale of guilt or sorrow he is cognizant of—who can remem¬ 
ber how often similar griefs were trembling upon lips which did 
not unburden themselves—whose heart being the receptacle of 
the anguish of many, can judge what is in human hearts: he 
alone can estimate how much there is of sin and crime lying with 
the weight and agony of concealment on the spirits of our 
brethren. 
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The fourth burden is an intuitive consciousness of the hidden 
sins of others’ hearts. 

To two states of soul it is given to detect the presence of evil: 
states the opposite of each other—innocence and guilt. 

It was predicted of the Savior while yet a child, that by him 
the thoughts of many hearts should be revealed; the fulfillment 
of this was the history of his life. He went through the world, 
by his innate purity detecting the presence of evil, as he detected 
the touch of her who touched his garment in the crowd. 

Men, supposed spotless before, fell down before him, crying, 
''Depart from me; for I am a sinful man, O Lord”! This, in a 
lower degree, is true of all innocence: you would think that one 
who can deeply read the human heart and track its windings 
must be himself deeply experienced in evil. But it is not so—at 
least not always. Purity can detect the presence of the evil which 
it does not understand: just as the dove which has never seen a 
hawk trembles at its presence; and just as a horse rears uneasily 
when the wild beast unknown and new to it is near, so innocence 
understands, yet understands not the meaning of the unholy 
look, the guilty tone, the sinful manner. It shudders and shrinks 
from it by a power given to it, like that which God has conferred 
on the unreasoning mimosa. Sin gives the same power, but dif¬ 
ferently. Innocence apprehends the approach of evil by the 
instinctive tact of contrast; guilt, by the instinctive consciousness 
of similarity. It is the profound truth contained in the history of 
the Fall. The eyes are opened; the knowledge of good and evil 
has come. The soul knows its own nakedness, but it knows also 
the nakedness of all other souls which have sinned after the 
similitude of its own sin. 

Very marvelous is that test-power of guilt: it is vain to think 
of eluding its fine capacity of penetration. Intimations of evil 
are perceived and noted, when to other eyes all seems pure. Th<: 
dropping of an eye, the shunning of a subject, the tremulousness 
of a tone, the peculiarity of a subterfuge, will tell the tale 
"These are tendencies like mine, and here is a spirit conscious a: 
my own is conscious.” 
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This dreadful burden the Scriptures call the knowledge of 
good and evil: can we not all remember the salient sense of hap¬ 
piness which we had when all was innocent—when crime was 
the tale of some far distant hemisphere, and the guilt we heard 
of was not suspected in the hearts of the beings around us? And 
can we not recollect, too, how by our own sin, or the cognizance 
of others’ sin, there came a something which hung the heavens 
with shame and guilt, and all around seemed laden with evil? 
This is the worst burden that comes from transgression: loss of 
faith in human goodness; the being sentenced to go through 
life haunted with a presence from which we cannot escape; the 
presence of evil in the hearts of all that we approach. 

(II) The Christian power of restoration: "Ye which are spir¬ 
itual, restore such an one." 

First, then, restoration is possible. That is a Christian fact. 
Moralists have taught us what sin is; they have explained how it 
twines itself into habit; they have shown us its ineffaceable char¬ 
acter. It was reserved for Christianity to speak of restoration. 
Christ, and Christ only, has revealed that he who has erred may 
be restored, and made pure and clean and whole again. 

Next, however, observe that this restoration is accomplished 
by men. Causatively, of course, and immediately, restoration is 
the work of Christ and of God the Spirit. Mediately and instru- 
mentally, it is the work of men. "Brethren . . . restore such an 
one." God has given to man the power of elevating his brother 
man. He has conferred on his church the power of the keys to 
bind and loose, "Whose soever sins ye remit, they are remitted 
unto them; and whose soever sins ye retain, they are retained." 
It is therefore in the power of man, by his conduct, to restore his 
brother, or to hinder his restoration. He may loose him from his 
sins, or retain their power upon his soul. 

Now the words of the text confine us to two modes in which 
this is done: by sympathy and by forgiveness. "Bear ye one 
another’s burdens." 

By sympathy. We Protestants have one unvarying sneer ready 
for the system of the Romish confessional. They confess, we say, 
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for the sake of absolution, that absolved they may sin again. A 
shallow, superficial sneer, as all sneers are. In that craving of the 
heart which gives the system of the confessional its dangerous 
power, there is something far more profound than any sneer can 
fathom. It is not the desire to sin again that makes men long to 
unburden their conscience, but it is the yearning to be true, 
which lies at the bottom, even of the most depraved hearts, to 
appear what they are, and to lead a false life no longer; and 
besides this, it is the desire of sympathy. For this comes out of 
that dreadful sense of loneliness which is the result of sinning; 
the heart severed from God, feels severed from all other hearts: 
goes alone as if it had neither part nor lot with other men; itself 
a shadow among shadows. And its craving is for sympathy: it 
wants some human heart to know what it feels. Thousands upon 
thousands of laden hearts around us are crying, Come and bear 
my burden with me; and observe here, the apostle says, Bear ye 
one another’s burdens.” Nor let the priest bear the burdens of 
all: that were most unjust. Why should the priest’s heart be the 
common receptacle of all the crimes and wickedness of a congre¬ 
gation? "Bear ye one another’s burdens.” 

Again, by forgiveness. There is a truth in the doctrine of abso¬ 
lution. God has given to man the power to absolve his brother, 
and so restore him to himself. The forgiveness of man is an echo 
and an earnest of God’s forgiveness. He whom society has 
restored realized the possibility of restoration to God’s favor. 
Even the mercifulness of one good man sounds like a voice of 
pardon from heaven: just as the power and the exclusion of men 
sound like a knell of hopelessness, and do actually bind the sin 
upon the soul. The man whom society will not forgive nor 
restore is driven into recklessness. This is the true Christian doc¬ 
trine of absolution, as expounded by the Apostle Paul, II Corin¬ 
thians 2:7-10: the degrading power of severity, the restoring 
power of pardon, vested in the Christian community, the voice 
of the minister being but their voice. 

Now, then, let us inquire into the Christianity of our society. 
Restoration is the essential work of Christianity. The gospel is 
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the declaration of God s sympathy and God’s pardon. In these 
two particulars, then, what is our right to be called a Christian 
community? 

Suppose that a man is overtaken in a fault. What does he, or 
what shall he do? Shall he retain it unacknowledged, or go 
thiough life a false man? God forbid. Shall he then acknowledge 
it to his brethren, that they by sympathy and merciful caution 
may restore him? Well, but is it not certain that it is exactly from 
those to whom the name of brethren most peculiarly belongs that 
he will not receive assistance? Can a man in mental doubt go to 
the members of the same religious communion? Does he not 
know that they precisely are the ones who will frown upon his 
doubts, and proclaim his sins? Will a clergyman unburden his 
mind to his brethren in the ministry? Are they not in their offi¬ 
cial rigor the least capable of largely understanding him? If a 
woman be overtaken in a fault, will she tell it to a sister-woman ? 
Or does she not feel instinctively that her sister-woman is ever 
the most harsh, the most severe, and the most ferocious judge? 

Well, you sneer at the confessional; you complain that mis¬ 
taken ministers of the Church of England are restoring it 
amongst us. But who are they that are forcing on the confes¬ 
sional, who drive laden and broken hearts to pour out the long 
pent-up sorrows into any ear that will receive them? I say it is 
we: we by our uncharitableness; we by our want of sympathy 
and unmerciful behavior; we by the unchristian way in which we 
break down the bridge behind the penitent, and say, "On, on in 
sin—there is no returning.” 

Finally, the apostle tells us the spirit in which this is to be 
done, and assigns a motive for the doing it. The mode is, "in the 
spirit of meekness.” For Satan cannot cast out Satan. Sin cannot 
drive out sin. For instance, my anger cannot drive out another 
man’s covetousness; my petulance or sneer cannot expel another’s 
extravagance. The meekness of Christ alone has power. The 
charity which desires another’s goodness above his well-being, 
that alone succeeds in the work of restoration. 

The motive is, "consider thyself, lest thou also be 
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tempted.” For sin is the result of inclination or weakness, com¬ 
bined with opportunity. It is therefore in a degree the offspring 
of circumstances. Go to the hulks, the jail, the penitentiary, the 
penal colony, statistics will almost mark out for you beforehand 
the classes which have furnished the inmates, and the exact pro¬ 
portion of the delinquency of each class. You will not find the 
wealthy there, nor the noble, nor those guarded by the fences of 
social life, but the poor, and the uneducated, and the frail, and 
the defenseless. Can you gravely surmise that this regular tabula¬ 
tion depends upon the superior virtue of one class compared 
with others? Or must you admit that the majority at least of 
those who have not fallen are safe because they were not 
tempted? Well, then, when St. Paul says, "considering thyself, 
lest thou also be tempted,” it is as if he had written, proud Phar¬ 
isee of a man, complacent in thine integrity, who thankest God 
that thou art "not as other men are, extortioners, unjust, or as 
this publican,” hast thou gone through the terrible ordeal and 
come off with unscathed virtue? Or art thou in all these points 
simply untried ? Proud Pharisee of a woman, who passest by an 
erring sister with a haughty look of conscious superiority, dost 
thou know what temptation is, with strong feeling and mastering 
opportunity? Shall the rich-cut crystal which stands on the table 
of the wealthy man, protected from dust and injury, boast that it 
has escaped the flaws, and the cracks, and the fractures which 
the earthen jar has sustained, exposed and subjected to rough 
and general uses? Oh man or woman! thou who wouldst be a 
Pharisee, consider, oh consider thyself, lest thou also be tempted. 
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Brighton: April 25, 1852 


"If any man love the world, the love of the Father is not in 
him. For all that is in the tvorld, the lust of the flesh, and the 
lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, is not of the Father, 
hut is of the world. And the world passeth away, and the 
lust thereof: but he that doeth the will of God ahideth for 
ever.”—I John 2:15-17 

Religion differs from morality in the value which it places on 
the affections. Morality requires that an act be done in principle. 
Religion goes deeper, and inquires into the state of the heart. 
The church of Ephesus was unsuspected in her orthodoxy, and 
unblemished in her zeal; but to the ear of him who saw the 
apocalyptic vision, a voice spake, "I have somewhat against thee, 
because thou hast left thy first love/’ 

In the eye of Christianity he is a Christian who loves the 
Father. He who loves the world may be in his way a good man, 
respecting whose eternal destiny we pronounce no opinion: but 
one of the children of the kingdom he is not. 

Now the boundary lines of this love of the world, or worldli¬ 
ness, are exceedingly difficult to define. Bigotry pronounces many 
things wrong which are harmless: laxity permits many which are 
by no means innocent: and it is a question perpetually put, a 
question miserably perplexing to those whose religion consists 
in avoiding that which is wrong than in seeking that which is 
right, What is worldliness ? 
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To that question we desire to find today an answer in the text; 
premising this, that our object is to put ourselves in possession 
of principles. For otherwise we shall only deal with this matter 
as empirics; condemning this and approving that by opinion, but 
on no certain and intelligible ground: we shall but float on the 
unstable sea of opinion. 

We confine ourselves to two points. 

(I) The nature of the forbidden world. 

(II) The reason for which it is forbidden. 

(I) The nature of the forbidden world. The first idea sug¬ 
gested by "the world” is this green earth, with its days and 
nights, its seasons, its hills and its valleys, its clouds and bright¬ 
ness. This is not the world of love of which is prohibited; for to 
forbid the love of this would be to forbid the love of God. 

There are three ways in which we learn to know him. First, by 
the working of our minds: love, justice, tenderness. If we would 
know what they mean in God, we must gain the conception from 
their existence in ourselves. But inasmuch as humanity is imper¬ 
fect in us, if we were to learn of God only from his image in 
ourselves, we should run the risk of calling the evil good, and 
the imperfect divine. Therefore he has given us, besides this, the 
representation of himself in Christ, where is found the meeting 
point of the divine and the human, and in whose life the char¬ 
acter of deity is reflected as completely as the sun is seen in the 
depth of the still, untroubled lake. 

But there is a third way in which we attain the idea of God. 
This world is but manifested deity—God shown to eye, and ear, 
and sense. This strange phenomenon of a world, what is it? All 
we know of it—all we know of matter—is, that it is an assem¬ 
blage of powers which produce in us certain sensations; but what 
those powers are in themselves we know not. The sensation of 
color, form, weight, we have; but what it is which gives those 
sensations—in the language of the schools, what is the sub¬ 
stratum which supports the accidents or qualities of being—we 
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cannot tell. Speculative philosophy replies, it is but our own 
selves becoming conscious of themselves. We, in our own being, 
are the cause of all phenomena. Positive philosophy replies, what 
the being of the world is we cannot tell, we only know what it 
seems to us. Phenomena—appearance—beyond this we cannot 
reach. Being itself is—and forever must be, unknowable. Reli¬ 
gion replies, that something is God. The world is but manifested 
deity. That which lies beneath the surface of all appearance, the 
cause of all manifestation, is God. So that to forbid the love of 
all this world is to forbid the love of that by which God is 
known to us. The sounds and sights of this lovely world are but 
the drapery of the robe in which the invisible has clothed him¬ 
self. Does a man ask what this world is, and why man is placed 
in it? It was that the invisible things of him from the creation 
of the world might be clearly seen. Have we ever stood beneath 
the solemn vault of heaven when the stars were looking down in 
their silent splendor, and not felt an overpowering sense of his 
eternity? When the white lightning has quivered in the sky, has 
that told us nothing of power, or only something of electricity? 
Rocks and mountains, are they here to give us the idea of mate¬ 
rial massiveness, or to reveal the conception of the strength of 
Israel? When we take up the page of past history, and read that 
wrong never prospered long, but that nations have drunk one 
after another the cup of terrible retribution, can we dismiss all 
that as the philosophy of history, or shall we say that through 
blood, and war, and desolation we trace the footsteps of a presid¬ 
ing God, and find evidence that there sits at the helm of this 
world’s affairs a strict, and rigorous, and most terrible justice? To 
the eye that can see, to the heart that is not paralyzed, God is 
here. The warnings which the Bible utters against the things of 
this world bring no charge against the glorious world itself. The 
world is the glass through which we see the Maker. But what 
men do is this: they put the dull quicksilver of their own selfish¬ 
ness behind the glass, and so it becomes not the transparent 
medium through which God shines, but the dead opaque which 
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reflects back themselves. Instead of lying with open eye and heart 
to receive, we project ourselves upon the world and give. So it 
gives us back our own false feelings and nature. Therefore it 
brings forth thorns and thistles; therefore it grows weeds— 
weeds to us; therefore the lightning burns with wrath, and the 
thunder mutters vengeance. By all which it comes to pass that 
the very manifestation of God has transformed itself, the lust of 
the flesh, and the lust of the eye, and the pride of life; and all 
that is in the world is no longer of the Father, but is of the 
world. 

By the world again is sometimes meant the men that are in the 
world. And thus the command would run, Love not men, but 
love God. It has been so read. The Pharisees read it so of old. 
The property which natural affection demanded for the support 
of parents, upon that they wrote "Corban,” a gift for God, and 
robbed men that they might give to God. Yet no less than this 
is done whenever human affection is called idolatry. As if God 
were jealous of our love in the human sense of jealousy, as if we 
could love God the more by loving man the less; as if it were not 
by loving our brother whom we have seen, that we approximate 
toward the love of God whom we have not seen. This is but the 
cloak for narrowness of heart. Men of withered affection excuse 
their lovelessness by talking largely of the affection due to God. 
Yet, like the Pharisees, the love on which Corban is written is 
never given to God, but really retained for self. 

No, let a man love his neighbor as himself. Let him love his 
brother, sister, wife, with all the intensity of his heart’s affection. 
This is not St. John’s forbidden world. 

By the world is often understood the worldly occupation, 
trade or profession which a man exercises. And accordingly, it 
is no uncommon thing to hear this spoken of as something 
which, if not actually anti-religious, is, so far as it goes, time 
taken away from the religious life. But when the man from 
whom the legion had been expelled asked Jesus for the precepts 
of a religious existence, the reply sent him back to home. His 
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former worldliness had consisted in doing his worldly duties ill 
—his future religiousness was to consist in doing those same 
duties better. A man’s profession or trade is not only not incom¬ 
patible with religion (provided it be a lawful one), it is his 
religion. And this is true even of those callings which at first 
sight appear to have in them something hard to reconcile with 
religiousness. For instance, the profession of a lawyer. He is a 
worldling in it if he use it for some personal greed, or degrade it 
by chicanery. But in itself it is an occupation which sifts right 
from wrong; which, in the entangled web of human life, 
unwinds the meshes of error. He is by profession enlisted on the 
side of the right—directly connected with God, the cental point 
of justice and truth. A nobler occupation need no man desire 
than to be a fellow worker with God. Or take the soldier’s trade 
—in this world generally a trade of blood, and revenge, and idle 
licentiousness. Rightly understood, what is it? A soldier’s whole 
life, whether he will or not, is an enunciation of the greatest of 
religious truths, the voluntary sacrifice of one for the sake of 
many. In the detail of his existence, how abundant are the oppor¬ 
tunities for the voluntary recognition of this. Opportunities such 
as that when the three strong men break through the lines of the 
enemy to obtain the water for their sovereign’s thirst—oppor¬ 
tunities as when that same heroic sovereign poured the untasted 
water on the ground, and refused to drink because it was his 
soldiers’ lives—he could not drink at such a price. Earnestness 
in a lawful calling is not worldliness. A profession is the sphere 
of our activity. There is something sacred in work. To work in 
the appointed sphere is to be religious—as religious as to pray. 
This is not the forbidden world. 

Now to define what worldliness is. Remark, first, that it is 
determined by the spirit of a life, not the objects with which the 
life is conversant. It is not the "flesh,” not the "eye,” not "life,” 
which are forbidden, but it is the t( lust of the flesh,” and the 
"lust of the eye,” and the "pride of life.” It is not this earth, 
nor the men who inhabit it, nor the sphere of our legitimate 
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activity, that we may not love, but the way in which the love is 
given which constitutes worldliness. Look into this a little closer. 
The lust of the flesh. Here is affection for the outward: pleasure, 
that which affects the sense only: the flesh, that enjoyment which 
comes from the emotions of an hour, be it coarse or be it refined. 
The pleasure of wine or the pleasure of music, so far as it is only 
a movement of the flesh. Again, the lust of the eye. Here is 
affection for the transient, for the eye can only gaze on form and 
co lor—and these are things that do not last. Once more—the 
pride of life. Here is affection for the unreal. Men’s opinion— 
the estimate which depends upon wealth, rank, circumstances. 

Worldliness then consists in these three things: attachment to 
the outward, attachment to the transitory, attachment to the 
unreal: in opposition to love for the inward, the eternal, the 
true: and the one of these affections is necessarily expelled by 
the other. If a man love the world, the love of the Father is not 
in him. But let a man once feel the power of the kingdom that 
is within, and then the love fades of that emotion whose life 
consists only in the thrill of a nerve, or the vivid sensation of a 
feeling: he loses his happiness, and wins his blessedness. Let a 
man get but one glimpse of the King in his beauty, and then the 
forms and shapes of things here are to him but the types of an 
invisible loveliness: types which he is content should break and 
fade. Let but a man feel truth—that goodness is greatness—that 
there is no other greatness—and then the degrading reverence 
with which the titled of this world bow before wealth, and the 
ostentation with which the rich of this world profess their famil¬ 
iarity with title: all the pride of life, what is it to him? The love 
of the inward—everlasting, real—the love, that is, of the Father, 
annihilates the love of the world. 

(II) We pass to the reasons for which the love of the world is 
forbidden. 

The first reason assigned is, that the love of the world is 
incompatible with the love of God. If any man love the world, 
the love of the Father is not in him. Now what we observe in 
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this is that St. John takes it for granted that we must love some¬ 
thing. If not the love of the Father, then of necessity the love of 
the world. Love misplaced, or love rightly placed—you have your 
choice between these two: you have not your choice between lov¬ 
ing God or nothing. No man is sufficient for himself. Every man 
must go out of himself for enjoyment. Something in this uni¬ 
verse besides himself there must be to bind the affections of 
every man. There is that within us which compels us to attach 
ourselves to something outward. The choice is not this: love, or 
be without love. You can not give the pent-up steam its choice of 
moving or not moving. It must move one way or the other: the 
right way or the wrong way. Direct it rightly, and its energy rolls 
the engine-wheels smoothly on their track: block up its passage, 
and it bounds away, a thing of madness and ruin. Stop it you 
cannot, it will rather burst. So it is with our hearts. There is a 
pent-up energy of love, gigantic for good or evil. Its right way is 
in the direction of our eternal Father; and then, let it boil and 
pant as it will, the course of the man is smooth. Expel the love of 
God from the bosom—what then? Will the passion that is 
within cease to burn? Nay. Tie the man down—let there be no 
outlet for his affections—let him attach himself to nothing, and 
become a loveless spirit in this universe, and then there is what 
we call a broken heart: the steam bursts the machinery that con¬ 
tains it. Or else let him take his course, unfettered and free, and 
then we have the riot of worldliness—a man with strong affec¬ 
tions thrown off the line, tearing himself to pieces, and carrying 
desolation along with him. Let us comprehend our own nature, 
ourselves, and our destinies. God is our rest, the only one that can 
quench the fever of our desire. God in Christ is what we want. 
When men quit that, so that "the love of the Father is not in 
them," then they must perforce turn aside: the nobler heart to 
break with disappointment—the meaner heart to love the world 
instead, and sate and satisfy itself, as best it may, on things that 
perish in the using. Herein lies the secret of our being, in this 
world of the affections. This explains why our noblest feelings 
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lie so close to our basest—why the noblest so easily metamor¬ 
phose themselves into the basest. The heart which was made 
large enough for God wastes itself upon the world. 

The second reason which the apostle gives for not squandering 
affection on the world is its transitoriness. Now this transitori¬ 
ness exists in two shapes. It is transitory in itself—the world 
passeth away. It is transitory in its power of exciting desire—the 
lust thereof passeth away. 

It is a twice-told tale that the world is passing away from us, 
and there is very little new to be said on the subject. God has 
written it on every page of his creation that there is nothing here 
which lasts. Our affections change. The friendships of the man 
are not the friendships of the boy. Our very selves are altering. 
The basis of our being may remain, but our views, tastes, feel¬ 
ings are no more our former self than the oak is the acorn. The 
very face of the visible world is altering around us: we have the 
gray mouldering ruins to tell of what was once. Our laborers 
strike their plowshares against the foundations of buildings 
which once echoed to human mirth—skeletons of men, to whom 
life once was dear—urns and coins that remind the antiquarian 
of a magnificent empire. Today the shot of the enemy defaces 
and blackens monuments and venerable temples which remind 
the Christian that into the deep silence of eternity the Roman 
world, which was in its vigor in the days of John, has passed 
away. And so things are going. It is a work of weaving and 
unweaving. All passes. Names that the world heard once in 
thunder are scarcely heard at the end of centuries: good or bad, 
they pass. A few years ago, and we were not. A few centuries 
farther, and we reach the age of beings of almost another race. 
Nimrod was the conqueror and scourge of his far-back age. 
Tubal Cain gave to the world the iron which was the foundation 
of every triumph of men over nature. We have their names now. 
But the philologist is uncertain whether the name of the first is 
real or mythical, and the traveler excavates the sand mounds of 
Nineveh to wonder over the records which he cannot decipher. 
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Tyrant and benefactor, both are gone. And so ail things are mov¬ 
ing on to the last fire which shall wrap the world in conflagra¬ 
tion, and make all that has been the recollection of a dream. This 
is the history of the world, and all that is in it. It passes while 
we look at it. Like as when you watch the melting tints of the 
evening sky purple-crimson, gorgeous gold, a few pulsations of 
quivering light, and it is all gone: "We are such stuff as dreams 
are made of.” 

The other aspect of this transitoriness is that the lust of the 
world passeth away. By which the apostle seems to remind us of 
that solemn truth that, fast as the world is fleeting from us, faster 
still does the taste for its enjoyments fleet; fast as the brilliancy 
fades from earthly things, faster still does the eye become wear¬ 
ied of straining itself upon them. 

Now there is one way in which this takes place—by a man 
becoming satiated with the world. There is something in earthly 
rapture which cloys. And when we drink deep of pleasure, there 
is left behind something of that loathing which follows a repast 
on sweets. When a boy sets out in life, it is all fresh—freshness 
in feeling—zest in his enjoyment—purity—in his heart. Cherish 
that, my young brethren, while you can; lose it, and it never 
comes again. It is not an easy thing to cherish it, for it demands 
restraint in pleasure, and no young heart loves that. Religion 
has only calm, sober, perhaps monotonous pleasures to offer at 
first. The deep rapture of enjoyment comes in after-life. And 
that will not satisfy the young heart. Men will know what pleas¬ 
ure is, and they drink deep. Keen delight—feverish enjoyment 
—that is what you long for: and these emotions lose their deli¬ 
cacy and their relish, and will only come at the bidding of gross 
excitements. The ecstasy which once rose to the sight of the rain¬ 
bow in the sky, or the bright brook, or the fresh morning, comes 
languidly at last only in the crowded midnight room, or the 
excitement of commercial speculation, or beside the gaming 
table, or amidst the fever of politics. It is a spectacle for men and 
angels, when a man has become old in feeling and worn-out 
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before his time. Know we none such among our own acquaint¬ 
ance? Have the young never seen those aged ones who stand 
amongst them in their pleasures, almost as if to warn them of 
what they themselves must come to at last? Have they never 
marked the dull and sated look that they cast upon the whole 
scene, as upon a thing which they would fain enjoy and cannot? 
Know you what you have been looking on? A sated worldling 
one to whom pleasure was rapture once, as it is to you now. 
Thirty years more, that look and that place will be yours: and 
that is the way the world rewards its veterans; it chains them to 
it after the ''lust of the world” has passed away. 

Or this may be done by a discovery of the unsatisfactoriness of 
the world. That is a discovery not made by every man. But there 
are some at least who have learned it bitterly, and that without 
the aid of Christ. Some there are who would not live over this 
past life again even if it were possible. Some there are who 
would gladly have done with the whole thing at once, and 
exchange—oh! how joyfully—the garment for the shroud. And 
some there are who cling to life, not because life is dear, but 
because the future is dark, and they tremble somewhat at the 
thought of entering it. Clinging to life is no proof that a man 
is still longing for the world. We often cling to life the more 
tenaciously as years go on. The deeper the tree has struck its 
roots into the ground, the less willing is it to be rooted up. But 
there is many a one who so hangs on just because he has not the 
desperate hardihood to quit it, nor faith enough to be ‘willing 
to depart.” The world and he have understood each other; he has 
seen through it; he has ceased to hope anything from it. The love 
of the Father is not in him, but “the lust of the world” has 
passed away. 

Lastly, a reason for unlearning the love of the world is the 
solitary permanence of Christian action. In contrast with the 
fleetingness of this world, the apostle tells us of the stability of 
labor. “He that doeth the will of God abideth forever.” And let 
us mark this. Christian life is action: not a speculating, not a 
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debating, but a doing. One thing, and only one, in this world 
has eternity stamped upon it. Feelings pass; resolves and 

thoughts pass; opinions change. What you have done lasts_ 

lasts in you. Through ages, through eternity, what you have done 
for Christ, that, and only that, you are. "They rest from their 
labors," saith the Spirit, "and their works do follow them." If 
the love of the Father be in us, where is the thing done which 
we have to show? You think justly—feel rightly—yes—but 
your work?—produce it. Men of wealth, men of talent, men of 
leisure, what are you doing in God’s world for God? 

Observe, however, to distinguish between the act and the 
actor: it is not the thing done, but the doer who lasts. The thing 
done often is a failure. The cup given in the name of Christ may 
be given to one unworthy of it; but think ye that the love with 
which it was given has passed away? Has it not printed itself 
indelibly in the character by the very act of giving? Bless, and if 
the Son of peace be there, your act succeeds; but if not, your 
blessing shall return unto you again. In other words, the act may 
fail, but the doer of it abideth forever. 

We close this subject with two practical truths. Let us learn 
from earthly changefulness a lesson of cheerful activity. The 
world has its way of looking at all this, but it is not the Christian’s 
way. There has been nothing said today that the worldly moralist 
has not already said a thousand times far better. The fact is a 
world-fact. The application is a Christian one. Every man can be 
eloquent about the nothingness of time. But the application! 

Let us eat and drink, for tomorrow we die"? That is one appli¬ 
cation. Let us sentimentalize and be sad in this fleeting world, 
and talk of the instability of human greatness, and the transitori¬ 
ness of human affection ? Those are the only two applications the 
world knows. They shut out the recollection and are merry, or 
they dwell on it and are sad. Christian brethren, dwell on it and 
be happy. This world is not yours; thank God it is not. It is 
dropping away from you like worn-out autumn leaves; but 
beneath it, hidden in it, there is another world lying as the 
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flower lies in the bud. That is your world, which must burst 
forth at last into eternal luxuriance. All you stand on, see, and 
love, is but the husk of something better. Things are passing; 
our friends are dropping off from us; strength is giving way; our 
relish for earth is going, and the world no longer wears to our 
hearts the radiance that once it wore. We have the same sky 
above us, and the same scenes around us; but the freshness that 
our hearts extracted from everything in boyhood, and the glory 
that seemed to rest once on earth and life have faded away for¬ 
ever. Sad and gloomy truths to the man who is going down to 
the grave with his work undone. Not sad to the Christian, but 
rousing, exciting, invigorating. If it be the eleventh hour, we 
have not time for folding of the hands: we will work the faster. 
Through the changefulness of life—through the solemn tolling 
of the bell of time, which tells us that another, and another, and 
another, are gone before us—through the noiseless rush of a 
world which is going down with gigantic footsteps into nothing¬ 
ness. Let not the Christian slack his hand from work, for he that 
doeth the will of God may defy hell itself to quench his immor¬ 
tality. 

Finally, the love of this world is only unlearned by the love of 
the Father. It were a desolate thing, indeed, to forbid the love of 
earth, if diere were nothing to fill the vacant space in the heart. 
But it is just for this purpose, that a sublimer affection may find 
room, that the lower is to be expelled. And there is only one way 
in which that higher love is learned. The cross of Christ is the 
measure of the love of God to us, and the measure of the mean¬ 
ing of man’s existence. 

The measure is the love of God. Through the death knell of a 
passing universe God seems at least to speak to us in wrath. 
There is no doubt of what God means in the cross. He means 
love. The measure of the meaning of man’s existence. Measure 
all by the cross. Do you want success? The cross is failure. Do 
you want a name? The cross is infamy. Is it to be gay and happy 
that you live? The cross is pain and sharpness. Do you live that 
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the will of God may be done—in you and by you, in life and 
death? Then, and only then, the spirit of the cross is in you. 
When once a man has learned that, the power of the world is 
gone; and no man need bid him, in denunciation or in invita¬ 
tion, not to love the world. He cannot love the world, for he has 
got an ambition above the world. He has planted his foot upon 
the Rock, and when all else is gone, he at least abides forever. 
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The First Miracle: I 

The Glory of the Virgin Mother * 


Brighton: January 30, 1853 


"This beginning of miracles did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, 
and manifested forth his glory; and his disciples believed 
on him.” —John 2:11 

This was the "beginning of miracles" which Jesus did, and 
yet he was now thirty years of age. For thirty years he had done 
no miracle; and that is in itself almost worthy to be called a mir¬ 
acle. That he abstained for thirty years from the exertion of his 
wonder-working power is as marvelous as that he possessed for 
three years the power to exert. He was content to live long in 
deep obscurity. Nazareth, with its quiet valley, was world enough 
for him. There was no disposition to rush into publicity: no 
haste to be known in the world. The quiet consciousness of 
power which breathes in that expression "Mine hour is not yet 
come," had marked his whole life. He could bide his time. He 
had the strength to wait. 

This was true greatness—the greatness of man, because also 
the greatness of God: for such is God’s way in all he does. In all 
the works of God there is a conspicuous absence of haste and 
hurry. All that he does ripens slowly. Six slow days and nights 

* It will be noted below that the two-point outline describes the second 
point as "The glory of the divine son.” Robertson apparently decided to 
reserve this theme for separate treatment in a second sermon, which he 
delivered the following Sunday. This latter is the sermon referred to in 
the editor’s introduction as "The First Miracle: II.” 
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of creative force before man was made: two thousand years to 
discipline and form a Jewish people: four thousand years of 
darkness, and ignorance, and crime, before the fullness of the 
time had come, when he could send forth his Son: unnumbered 
ages of war before the thousand years of solid peace can come. 
Whatever contradicts this divine plan must pay the price of 
haste—brief duration. All that is done before the hour is come 
decays fast. All precocious things ripened before their time, 
wither before their time: precocious fruit, precocious minds, 
forced feelings. "He that believeth shall not make haste.” 

We shall distribute the various thoughts which this event sug¬ 
gests under two heads. 

(I) The glory of the virgin mother. 

(II) The glory of the divine son. 

(I) The glory of the virgin mother. 

In the First Epistle to the Corinthians St. Paul speaks of the 
glory of the woman as of a thing distinct from the glory of the 
man. They are the two opposite poles of the sphere of humanity. 
Their provinces are not the same, but different. The qualities 
which are beautiful as predominant in one are not beautiful 
when predominant in the other. That which is the glory of the 
one is not the glory of the other. The glory of her who was 
highly favored among women, and whom all Christendom has 
agreed in contemplating as the type and ideal of her sex, was 
glory in a different order from that in which her Son exhibited 
the glory of a perfect manhood. A glory different in degree, of 
course: the one was only human, the Word made flesh; but dif¬ 
ferent in order too: the one manifesting forth her glory—the 
grace of womanhood; the other manifesting forth his glory—the 
wisdom and the majesty of manhood, in which God dwelt. 

Different orders or kinds of glory. Let us consider the glory of 
the Virgin, which is, in other words, the glory of what is wom¬ 
anly in character. 

(1) Remarkable, first of all, in this respect, is her considerate- 
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ness. There is gentle, womanly tact in those words, 'They have 
no wine.” Unselfish thoughtfulness about others’ comforts, not 
her own: delicate anxiety to save a straitened family from 
the exposure of their poverty: and moreover, for this is very 
worthy of observation, carefulness about gross, material things: 
a sensual thing, we might truly say—wine, the instrument of 
intoxication: yet see how her feminine tenderness transfigured 
and sanctified such gross and common things; how that wine 
which, as used by the revelers of the banquet, might be coarse 
and sensual, was in her use sanctified, as it was by unselfishness 
and charity: a thing quite heavenly, glorified by the ministry of 
love. 

It was so that in old times, with thoughtful hospitality, 
Rebekah offered water at the well to Abraham’s way-worn serv¬ 
ant. It was so that Martha showed her devotion to her Lord even 
to excess, being cumbered with much serving. It was so that the 
women ministered to Christ out of their substance—water, 
food, money. They took these low things of earth, and spiritual¬ 
ized them into means of hospitality and devotion. 

And this is the glory of womanhood: surely no common 
glory: surely one which, if she rightly comprehended her place on 
earth, might enable her to accept its apparent humiliation unre- 
piningly; the glory of unsensualizing coarse and common things, 
sensual things, the objects of mere sense, meat and drink and 
household cares, elevating them, by the spirit in which she min¬ 
isters them, into something transfigured and sublime. 

The humblest mother of a poor family who is cumbered with 
much serving, or watching over a hospitality which she is too 
poor to delegate to others, or toiling for love’s sake in household 
work, needs no emancipation in God’s sight. It is the preroga¬ 
tive and the glory of her womanhood to consecrate the meanest 
things by a ministry which is not for self. 

(2) Submission. "Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it.” Here 
is the true spirit of obedience. Not slavishness, but entire loyalty 
and perfect trust in a person whom we reverence. She did not 
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comprehend her Son’s strange repulse and mysterious words; 
but she knew that they were not capricious words, for there was 
no caprice in him: she knew that the law which ruled his will 
was right, and that importunity was useless. So she bade them 
reverently wait in silence till his time should come. 

Here is another distinctive glory of womanhood. In the very 
outset of the Bible submission is revealed as her peculiar lot and 
destiny. If you were merely to look at the words as they stand, 
declaring the results of the Fall, you would be inclined to call 
that vocation of obedience a curse; but in the spirit of Christ it 
is transformed, like labor, into a blessing. In this passage a 
twofold blessing stands connected with it: freedom from all 
doubt; and prevailing power in prayer. 

The first is freedom from all doubt. The Virgin seems to have 
felt no perplexity at that rebuke and seeming refusal; and yet 
perplexity and misgiving would seem natural. A more masculine 
and imperious mind would have been startled, made sullen, or 
have begun at once to sound the depths of metaphysics, reason¬ 
ing upon the hardship of a lot which cannot realize all it wishes: 
wondering why such simple blessings are refused, pondering 
deeply on divine decrees, ending perhaps in skepticism. Mary 
was saved from this. She could not understand, but she could 
trust and wait. Not for one moment did a shade of doubt rest 
upon her heart. At once and instantly, "Whatsoever he saith 
unto you, do it. And so, too, the Syrophoenician woman was 
not driven to speculate on the injustice of her destiny by the 
seeming harshness of Christ’s reply. She drew closer to her Lord 
in prayer. Affection and submissiveness saved them both from 
doubt. True women both. 

Now there are whole classes of our fellow creatures to whom, 
as a class, the anguish of religious doubt never or rarely comes. 
Mental doubt rarely touches women. Soldiers and sailors do not 
doubt. Their religion is remarkable for its simplicity and child¬ 
like character. Scarcely ever are religious warriors tormented with 
skepticism or doubts. And in all, I believe, for the same reason— 
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the habits of feeling to which the long life of obedience trains 
the soul. Prompt, quick, unquestioning obedience: that is the 
soil for faith. 

I call this, therefore, the glory of womanhood. It is the true 
glory of human beings to obey. It is her special glory, rising out 
of the very weakness of her nature—God’s strength made per¬ 
fect in weakness. England will not soon forget that lesson left 
her as the bequest of a great life. Her buried hero’s glory came 
out of that which was manliest in his character—the Virgin’s 
spirit of obedience. 

The second glory resulting from it is prevailing power with 
God. Her wish was granted. “What have I to do with thee,” 
were words that only asserted his own perfect independence. 
They were not the language of rebuke. As Messiah he gently 
vindicated his acts from interference, showing the filial relation 
to be in its first strictness dissolved. But as Son he obeyed, or to 
speak more properly, complied. Nay, probably his look had said 
that already, promising more than his words, setting her mind at 
rest, and granting the favor she desired. 

Brethren, the subject of prayer is a deep mystery. To the mas¬ 
culine intellect it is a demonstrable absurdity. For says logic, 
how can man’s will modify the will of God, or alter the fixed 
decree? And if it cannot, wherein lies the use of prayer? But 
there is a something mightier than intellect and truer than logic. 
It is the faith which works by love—the conviction that in this 
world of mystery, that which cannot be put in words, nor 
defended by argument, may yet be true. The will of Christ was 
fixed, what could be the use of intercession? And yet the Vir¬ 
gin’s feeling was true; she felt her prayer would prevail. 

Here is a grand paradox, which is the paradox of all prayer. 
The heart hopes that which to reasoning seems impossible. And 
I believe we never pray aright except when we pray in that femi¬ 
nine childlike spirit which no logic can defend, feeling as if we 
modified the will of God, though that will is fixed. It is the 
glory of the spirit that is affectionate and submissive that it, ay 
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and it alone, can pray, because it alone can believe that its prayer 
will be granted, and it is the glory of that spirit, too, that its 
prayer will be granted. 

(3) In all Christian ages the especial glory ascribed to the 
Virgin Mother is purity of heart and life. This is implied in the 
term virgin. Gradually in the history of the Christian church the 
recognition of this became idolatry. The works of early Christian 
art curiously exhibit the progress of this perversion. They show 
how Mariolatry grew up. The first pictures of the early Christian 
ages simply represent the woman. By-and-by we find outlines of 
the mother and the child. In an after-age the Son is seen sitting 
on a throne, with the mother crowned, but sitting as yet below 
him. In an age still later, the crowned mother is on a level with 
the Son. Later still, the mother is on a throne above the Son. 
And lastly, a Romish picture represents the eternal Son in wrath, 
about to destroy the earth, and the virgin intercessor interposing, 
pleading by significant attitude her maternal rights, and redeem¬ 
ing the world from his vengeance. Such was, in fact, the progress 
of Virgin-worship. First the woman reverenced for the Son’s 
sake; then the woman reverenced above the Son, and adored. 

Now the question is, How came this to be? We assume it is a 
principle that no error has ever spread widely that was not the 
exaggeration or perversion of a truth. And be assured that the 
first step toward dislodging error is to understand the truth at 
which it aims. Never can an error be permanently destroyed by 
the roots, unless we have planted by its side the truth that is to 
take its place. Else you will find the falsehood returning forever, 
growing up again when you thought it cut up root and branch, 
appearing in the very places where the crushing of it seemed 
most complete. Wherever there is a deep truth, unrecognized, 
misunderstood, it will force its way into men’s hearts. It will 
take pernicious forms if it cannot find healthful ones. It will 
grow as some weeds grow, in noxious forms, ineradicably, 
because it has a root in human nature. 

Else how comes it to pass, after three hundred years of refor- 
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mation, we find Virgin-worship restoring itself again in this 
reformed England, where least of all countries we should expect 
it, and where the remembrance of Romish persecution might 
have seemed to make its return impossible? How comes it that 
some of the deepest thinkers of our day, and men of the saint- 
liest lives, are feeling this Virgin-worship a necessity for their 
souls; for it is the doctrine to which the converts to Romanism 
cling most tenaciously. 

Brethren, I reply, because the doctrine of the worship of the 
Virgin has a root in truth, and no mere cutting and uprooting 
can destroy it: no thunders of Protestant oratory: no platform 
expositions: no Reformation societies. In one word, no mere 
negations; nothing but the full liberation of the truth which 
lies at the root of error can eradicate error. 

Surely we ought to have learned that truth by this time. Recol¬ 
lect how, before Christ’s time, mere negations failed to uproot 
paganism. Philosophers had disproved it by argument: satirists 
had covered it with ridicule. It was slain a thousand times, and 
yet paganism lived on in the hearts of men: and those who gave 
it up returned to it again in a dying hour, because the disprovers 
of it had given nothing for the heart to rest on in its place. But 
when Paul dared to proclaim of paganism what we are proclaim¬ 
ing of Virgin-worship, that paganism stood upon a truth, and 
taught that truth, paganism fell forever. The Apostle Paul found 
in Athens an altar to the unknown God. He did not announce 
in Athens lectures against heathen priestcraft; nor did he under¬ 
take to prove it, in the Areopagus, all a mystery of iniquity, and 
a system of damnable idolatries—that is the mode in which we 
set about our controversies; but he disengaged the truth from the 
error, proclaimed the truth, and left the errors to themselves. 
The truth grew up, and the errors silently and slowly withered. 

I pray you, Christian brethren, do not join those fierce associ¬ 
ations which think only of uprooting error. There is a spirit in 
them which is more of earth than heaven, short-sighted too and 
self-destructive. They do not make converts to Christ, but only 
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controversialists and adherents to a party. They compass sea and 
land to make one proselyte. It matters little whether fierce 
Romanism or fierce Protestantism wins the day: but it does 
matter whether or not in the conflict we lose some precious 
Christian truth, as well as the very spirit of Christianity. 

What lies at the root of this ineradicable Virgin-worship? 
How comes it that out of so few Scripture sentences about her, 
many of them like this rebuke, depreciatory, learned men and 
pious men could ever have developed, as they call it, or as it 
seems to us, tortured and twisted a doctrine of divine honors to 
be paid to Mary? Let us set out with the conviction that there 
must have been some reason for it, some truth of which it is the 
perversion. 

I believe the truth to be this. Before Christ the qualities hon¬ 
ored as divine were peculiarly the virtues of the man: courage, 
wisdom, truth, strength. But Christ proclaimed the divine nature 
of qualities entirely opposite: meekness, obedience, affection, 
purity. He said that the pure in heart should see God. He pro¬ 
nounced the beatitudes of meekness, and lowliness, and poverty 
of spirit. Now observe these were all of the order of graces 
which are distinctively feminine. And it is the peculiar feature 
of Christianity that it exalts not strength nor intellect, but gen¬ 
tleness, and lovingness, and virgin purity. 

Here was a new, strange thought given to the world. It was 
for many ages the thought: no wonder—it was the one great 
novelty of the revealed religion. How were men to find expres¬ 
sion for that idea which was working in them, vague and beau¬ 
tiful, but wanting substance? the idea of the divineness of what 
is pure, above the divineness of what is strong. Would you have 
had them say simply, we had forgotten these things; now they 
are revealed now we know that love and purity are as divine as 
power and reason? My brethren, it is not so that men worship— 
it is only so that men think. They think about qualities—they 
worship persons. Worship must have a form. Adoration finds a 
person, and if it cannot find one it will imagine one. Gentleness 
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and purity are words for a philosopher; but a man whose heart 
wants something to adore will find for himself a gentle one, a 
pure one, incarnate purity and love, gentleness robed in flesh and 
blood, before whom his knee may bend, and to whom the hom¬ 
age of his spirit can be given. You can not adore except a person. 

What marvel if the early Christian found that the Virgin- 
mother of our Lord embodied this great idea? What marvel if he 
filled out and expanded with that idea which was in his heart, 
the brief sketch given of her in the Gospels, till his imagination 
had robed the woman of the Bible with the majesty of the 
mother of God? Can we not feel that it must have been so? 
Instead of a dry, formal dogma of theology, the Romanist pre¬ 
sented an actual woman, endued with every inward grace and 
beauty, and pierced by sorrows, as a living object of devotion, 
faith, and hope—personality instead of an abstraction. Histori¬ 
cally speaking, it seems inevitable that the idea could scarcely 
have been expressed to the world except through an idolatry. 

Brethren, it is an idolatry: in modern Romanism a pernicious 
and most defiling one. The worship of Mary overshadows the 
worship of the Son. The love given to her is so much taken from 
him. Nevertheless, let us not hide from ourselves the eternal 
truth of the idea that lies beneath the temporary falsehood of 
the dogma. Overthrow the idolatry; but do it by substituting the 
truth. 

Now the truth which alone can supplant the worship of the 
Virgin is the perfect humanity of Jesus Christ. I say the perfect 
humanity : for perfect manhood is a very ambiguous expression. 
By man we sometimes mean the human race, made up of man 
and woman, and sometimes we only mean the masculine sex. We 
have only one word to express both ideas. The language in 
which the New Testament was written has two. Hence we may 
make a great mistake. When the Bible speaks of man the human 
being, we may think that it means man the male creature. When 
the Bible tells us Jesus Christ was the Son of man, it uses the 
word which implies human being: it does not use the word 
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which signifies one of the male sex: it does not dwell on the fact 
that he was a man: but it earnestly asserts that he was man. Son 
of a man he was not. Son of man he was: for the blood, as it 
were, of all the race was in his veins. 

Now let us see what is implied in this expression Son of man. 
It contains in it the doctrine of the incarnation: it means the full 
humanity of Christ. Lately I tried to bring out one portion of its 
meaning. I said that he belonged to no particular age, but to 
every age. He had not the qualities of one clime or race, but that 
which is common to all climes and all races. He was not the Son 
of the Jew, or the Son of the Oriental—he was the Son of man. 
He was not the villager of Bethlehem: nor one whose character 
and mind were the result of a certain training, peculiar to Judea, 
or peculiar to that century—but he was the man. That is what 
St. Paul insists on, when he says that in him there is neither Jew 
nor Gentile, barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free. A humanity in 
which there is nothing distinctive, limited, or peculiar, but uni¬ 
versal—your nature and mine, the humanity in which we all are 
brothers, bond or free. Now in that same passage St. Paul uses 
another very remarkable expression: "There is neither Jew nor 
Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor 
female.” That is the other thing implied in his title to the Son of 
man. His nature had in it the nature of all nations: but also his 
heart had in it the blended qualities of both sexes. Our human¬ 
ity is a whole made up of two opposite poles of character_the 

manly and the feminine. In the character of Christ neither was 
found exclusively, but both in perfect balance. He was the Son 
of man—the human being—perfect man. 

There was in him the woman-heart as well as the manly brain 
all that was most manly, and all that was most womanly. 
Remember what he was in life: recollect his stern iron hardness 
in the temptation of the desert: recollect the calmness that never 
quailed in all the uproars of the people, and truth that never fal¬ 
tered, the strict severe integrity which characterized the witness 
of the truth, recollect the justice that never gave way to weak 
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feeling—which let the rich young ruler go his way to perish if 
he would—which paid die tribute money—which held the bal¬ 
ance fair between the persecuted woman and her accuser, but did 
not suffer itself to be betrayed by sympathy into any feeble ten¬ 
derness—the justice that rebuked Peter with indignation, and 
pronounced the doom of Jerusalem unswervingly. Here is one 
side or pole of human character—surely not the feminine side. 
Now look at the other. Recollect the twice-recorded tears, which 
a man would have been ashamed to show, and which are never 
beautiful in man except when joined with strength like his: and 
recollect the sympathy craved and yearned for as well as given 
the shrinking from solitude in prayer—the trembling of a sor¬ 
row unto death—the considerate care which provided bread for 
the multitude, and said to the tired disciples, as with a sister s 
rather than a brother’s thoughtfulness, "Come ye yourselves 
apart into a desert place, and rest a while.” This is the other side 
or pole of human character—surely not the masculine. 

When we have learned and felt what is meant by divine 
humanity in Christ, and when we have believed it, not in a one¬ 
sided way, but in all its fullness, then we are safe from Mariola- 
try—because we do not want it: we have the truth which Mari- 
olatry labors to express, and, laboring ignorantly, falls into 
idolatry. But so long as the male was looked upon as the only 
type of God, and the masculine virtues as the only glory of his 
character, so long the truth was yet unrevealed. This was the 
state of heathenism. And so long as Christ was only felt as the 
divine man, and not the divine humanity, so long the world had 
only a one-sided truth. 

One-half of our nature, the sterner portion of it, only was felt 
to be of God and in God. The other half, the tenderer and the 
purer qualities of our souls, were felt as earthly. This was the 
state of Romanism from which men tried to escape by Mariola- 
try. And if men had not learned that this side of our nature too 
was made divine in Christ, what possible escape was there foi 
them, but to look to the Virgin Mary as the incarnation of the 
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purer and lovelier elements of God's character, reserving to her 
Son the sterner and the more masculine? 

Can we not understand, too, how it came to pass that the 
mother was placed above the Son, and adored more? Christianity 
has proclaimed meekness, purity, obedience, as more divine than 
strength and wisdom. What wonder if she who was gazed on as 
the type of purity should be reckoned more near to God than he 
who had come through misconception to be looked on chiefly as 
the type of strength and justice? 

There is a spirit abroad which is leading men to Rome. Do 
not call that the spirit of the Devil. It is the desire and hope to 
find there in its tenderness, and its beauty, and its devotion, a 
home for those feelings of awe, and contemplation, and love, for 
which our stern Protestantism finds no shelter. Let us acknowl¬ 
edge that what they worship is indeed deserving of all adora¬ 
tion: only let us say that what they worship ignorantly is Christ. 
Whom they ignorantly worship let us declare unto them: Christ 
their unknown God, worshiped at an idol-altar. Do not let us 
satisfy ourselves by saying as a watchword, "Christ, not Mary”: 
say rather, In Christ all that they find in Mary.” The mother in the 
Son, the womanly in the soul of Christ. Divine honor to the 
feminine side of his character, joyful and unvarying acknowl¬ 
edgment that in Christ there is a revelation of the divineness of 
submission, and love, and purity, and long-suffering, just as 
there was before in the name of the Lord of hosts a revelation of 
the divineness of courage, and strength, and heroism, and manli- 
□ess. 

Therefore it is we do not sympathize with those coarse expo¬ 
sitions which aim at doing exclusive honor to the Son of God by 
degrading the life and character of the Virgin. Just as the 
Romanist has loved to represent all connection with her as mys- 
:enous and immaculate, so has the Protestant been disposed to 
vulgarize her to the level of the commonest humanity, and exag¬ 
gerate into rebukes the reverent expressions to her in which 
lesus merely asserted his divine independence. 
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Rather reverence, not her, but that idea and type which Chris¬ 
tianity has given in her—the type of Christian womanhood, 
which was not realized in her, which never was and never will 
be realized in one single woman—which remains ever a divine 
idea, after which each living woman is to strive. 

And when I say reverence that idea of type, I am but pointing 
to the relation between the mother and the Son and asking men 
to reverence that which he reverenced. Think we that there is no 
minin g hidden in the mystery that the Son of God was the 
Virgin’s Son? To him through life there remained the early 
recollections of a pure mother. Blessed beyond all common 
blessedness is the man who can look back to that. God has given 
to him a talisman which will carry him triumphant through many 
a temptation. To other men purity may be a name; to him it has 
been once a reality. "Faith in all things high beats with his 
blood.” He may be tempted: he may err: but there will be a light 
from home shining forever on his path inextinguishably. By the 
grace of God, degraded he can not be. 
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of Thomas 


Brighton: March 27, 1853 

"Jesus saith u?ito him, Thomas, because thou hast seen me, 
thou hast believed: blessed are they that have not seen, a?id 
yet have believed.” —John 20:24 

The day on which these words were spoken was the first day 
of the week. On that day Thomas received demonstration that 
his Lord was risen from the dead. On that same day a week 
before, Thomas had declared that no testimony of others, no eye¬ 
sight of his own, nothing short of touching with his hands the 
crucifixion marks in his Master s body, should induce him to 
believe a fact so unnatural as the resurrection of a human being 
from the grave. Those seven days between must therefore have 
been spent in a state of miserable uncertainty. How miserable 
and how restless none can understand but those who have felt 
the wretchedness of earnest doubt. 

Doubt moreover, observe, respecting all that is dear to a Chris¬ 
tian s hopes. For if Christ were not risen, Christianity was false, 
and every high aspiration which it promised to gratify was 
thrown back on the disappointed heart. 

Let us try to understand the doubt of Thomas. There are some 
men whose affections are stronger than their understandings: 
they feel more than they think. They are simple, trustful, able to 
repose implicitly on what is told them—liable sometimes to 
verge upon credulity and superstition, but take them all in all. 
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perhaps the happiest class of minds: for it is happy to be with¬ 
out misgivings about the love of God and our own eternal rest 
in him. "Blessed,” said Christ to Thomas, "are they that have 
believed.” 

There is another class of men whose reflective powers are 
stronger than their susceptive: they think out truth—they do not 
feel it out. Often highly gifted and powerful minds, they cannot 
rest till they have made all their grounds certain: they do not 
feel safe as long as there is one possibility of delusion left: they 
prove all things. Such a man was Thomas. He has well been 
called the rationalist among the apostles. Happy such men can¬ 
not be. An anxious and inquiring mind dooms its possessor to 
unrest. But men of generous spirit, manly and affectionate, they 
may be: Thomas was. When Christ was bent on going to Jerusa¬ 
lem, to certain death, Thomas said, "Let us go up too, that we 
may die with him.” And men of mighty faith they may become, 
if they are true to themselves and their convictions: Thomas did. 
When such men do believe, it is belief with all the heart and 
soul for life. When a subject has been once thoroughly and sus¬ 
piciously investigated, and settled once for all, the adherence of 
the whole reasoning man, if given in at all, is given frankly and 
heartily as Thomas give it—"My Lord and my God.” 

Now this question of a resurrection which made Thomas rest¬ 
less is the most anxious that can agitate the mind of man. So 
awful in its importance, and out of Christ so almost desperately 
dark in its uncertainty, who shall blame an earnest man severely 
if he crave the most indisputable proofs? 

Very clearly Christ did not. Thomas asked of Christ a sign: he 
must put his own hands into the prints. His Master gave him 
that sign or proof. He said, "Reach hither thy hand.” He gave 
it, it is true, with a gentle and delicate reproof—but he did give 
it. Now from that condescension we are reminded of the dark¬ 
ness that hangs round the question of a resurrection, and how 
excusable it is for a man to question earnestly until he has got 
proof to stand on. For if it were not excusable to crave a proof, 
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our Master never would have granted one. Resurrection is not 
one of those questions on which you can afford to wait: it is the 
question of life and death. There are times when it does not 
weigh heavily. When we have some keen pursuit before us: 
when we are young enough to be satisfied to enjoy ourselves— 
the problem does not press itself. We are too laden with the 
pressure of the present to care to ask what is coming. But at last 
a time comes when we feel it will be all over soon—that much of 
our time is gone, and the rest swiftly going. And let a man be as 
frivolous as he will at heart, it is a question too solemn to be put 
aside—whether he is going down into extinction and the blank 
of everlasting silence or not. Wffiether in those far ages, when 
the very oak which is to form his coffin shall have become fibers 
of black mold, and the churchyard in which he is to lie shall 
have become perhaps unconsecrated ground, and the spades of a 
generation yet unborn shall have exposed his bones, those bones 
will be the last relic in the world to bear record that he once trod 
this green earth, and that life was once dear to him, Thomas, or 
James, or Paul. Or whether that thrilling, loving, thinking some- 
thing that he calls himself has indeed within it an indestructible 
existence which shall still be conscious when everything else 
shall have rushed into endless wreck. Oh, in the awful earnest¬ 
ness of a question such as that, a speculation and a peradventure 
will not do: we must have proof. The honest doubt of Thomas 
craves a sign as much as the cold doubt of the Sadducee. And a 
sign shall be mercifully given to the doubt of love which is 
refused to the doubt of indifference. 

This passage presents two lines of thought. 

(I) The naturalness of the doubts of Thomas, which partly 
excuses them. 

(II) The evidences of the Christian resurrection. 


(I) The naturalness of the doubts of Thomas. 

The first assertion that we make to explain those doubts is that 
nature is silent respecting a future life. All that reason, all that 
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nature, all that religion, apart from Christ, have to show us is 
something worse than darkness. It is the twilight of excruciating 
uncertainty. There is enough in the riddle of this world to show 
us that there may be a life to come; there is nothing to make it 
certain that there will be one. We crave, as Thomas did, a sign 
either in the height above or in the depth beneath, and the 
answer seems to fall back like ice upon our hearts—"there shall 
no sign be given you.” 

It is the uncertainty of twilight. You strain at something in 
the twilight, and just when you are beginning to make out its 
form and color, the light fails you, and your eyelids sink down, 
wet and wearied with the exertion. Just so it is when we strain 
into nature’s mysteries, to discern the secrets of the great here¬ 
after. Exactly at the moment when we think we begin to distin¬ 
guish something, the light goes out and we are left groping in 
darkness—the darkness of the grave. 

Let us forget for a moment that we ever heard of Christ: what 
is there in life or nature to strengthen the guess that there is a 
life to come? There are hints—there are probabilities—there is 
nothing more. Let us examine some of those probabilities. 

First, there is an irrepressible longing in our hearts. We wish 
for immortality. The thought of annihilation is horrible: even 
to conceive it is almost impossible. The wish is a kind of argu¬ 
ment: it is not likely that God would have given all men such a 
feeling, if he had not meant to gratify it. Every natural longing 
has its natural satisfaction. If we thirst, God has created liquids 
to gratify thirst. If we are susceptible of attachments, there are 
beings to gratify that love. If we thirst for life and love eternal, 
it is likely that there are an eternal life and an eternal love to 
satisfy that craving. 

Likely, I say: more we cannot say. A likelihood of an immor¬ 
tality of which our passionate yearnings are a presumption— 
nothing higher than a likelihood. And in weary moments, when 
the desire of life is not strong, and in unloving moments, there 
is not even a likelihood. 
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Secondly, corroborating this feeling we have the traditions of 
universal belief. There is not a nation perhaps which does not in 
some form or other hold that there is a country beyond the grave 
where the weary are at rest. Now that which all men everywhere 
and in every age have held, it is impossible to treat contemptu¬ 
ously. How came it to be held by all, if only a delusion? Here is 
another probability in the universality of belief. And yet when 
you come to estimate this, it is too slender for a proof: it is only 
a presumption. The universal voice of mankind is not infallible. 
It was the universal belief once in the evidence of the senses that 
the earth was stationary: the universal voice was wrong. The 
universal voice might be wrong in the matter of resurrection. It 
might be only a beautiful and fond dream, indulged till hope 
made itself seem to be a reality. You cannot build upon it. 

Once again: in this strange world of perpetual change, we are 
met by many resemblances to a resurrection. Without much 


exaggeration we call them resurrections. There is the resurrection 
of the moth from the grave of the chrysalis. For many ages the 
sculptured butterfly was the type and emblem of immortality. 
Because it passes into a state of torpor or deadness, and because 
from that it emerges by a kind of resurrection—the same, yet not 
the same—in all the radiance of a fresh and beautiful youth, 
never again to be supported by the coarse substance of earth, but 
destined henceforth to nourish its etherealized existence on the 
nectar of the flowers—the ancients saw in that transformation a 
something added to their hopes of immortality. It was their 
beautiful symbol of the soul’s indestructibility. 

Again, there is a kind of resurrection when the spring brings 
vigor and motion back to the frozen pulse of the winter world. 
Let anyone go into the fields at this spring season of the year. 
Let him mark the busy preparations for life which are going on. 
Life is at work in every emerald bud, in the bursting bark of 
every polished bough, in the greening tints of every brown hill¬ 
side. A month ago everything was as still and cold as the dead 
silence which chills the heart in the highest regions of the glacier 
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solitudes. Life is coming back to a dead world. It is a resurrec¬ 
tion surely! The return of freshness to the frozen world is not 
less marvelous than the return of sensibility to a heart which has 
ceased to beat. If one has taken place, the other is not impossible. 

And yet all this, valuable as it is in the way of suggestiveness, 
is worth nothing in the way of proof. It is worth everything to 
the heart, for it strengthens the dim guesses and vague intima¬ 
tions which the heart has formed already. It is worth nothing to 
the intellect: for the moment we come to argue the matter we 
find how little there is to rest upon in the analogies. They are 
no real resurrections, after all: they only look like resurrections. 
The chrysalis only seemed dead: the tree in winter only seemed 
to have lost its vitality. Show us a butterfly which has been dried 
and crushed, fluttering its brilliant wings next year again—show 
us a tree plucked up by the roots and seasoned by exposure, the 
vital force really killed out, putting forth its leaves again, then 
we should have a real parallel to a resurrection. But nature does 
not show us that. So that all we have got in the butterfly and 
the spring are illustrations exquisitely in point after immortality 
is proved, but in themselves no proofs at all. 

Further still. Look at it in another point of view, and it is a 
dark prospect. Human history behind and human history 
before, both give a stern "No” in reply to the question, Shall we 
rise again? 

Six thousand years of human existence have passed away; 
countless armies of the dead have set sail from the shores of 
time. No traveler has returned from the still land beyond. More 
than one hundred and fifty generations have done their work, 
and sunk into the dust again, and still there is not a voice; there 
is not a whisper from the grave to tell us whether indeed those 
myriads are in existence still. Besides, why should they be? Talk 
as you will of the grandeur of man, why should it not be honor 
enough for him, more than enough to satisfy a thing so mean, to 
have had his twenty or his seventy years life-rent of God’s uni¬ 
verse? Why must such a thing, apart from proof, rise up and 
claim to himself an exclusive immortality? 
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Man s majesty! man’s worth! The difference between him and 
the elephant or ape is too degrading^ small to venture much on. 
That is not all: instead of looking backward, now look forward. 
The wisest thinkers tell us that there are already on the globe 
traces of a demonstration that the human race is drawing to its 

close. Each of the great human families has had its day_its 

infancy—its manhood—its decline. The two last races that have 
not been tried are on the stage of earth doing their work now. 
There is not other to succeed them. Man is but of yesterday, and 
yet his race is well-nigh done. Man is wearing out, as everything 
before him has been worn out. In a few more centuries the crust 
of the earth will be the sepulcher of the race of man, as it has 
been the sepulcher of extinct races of palm trees, and ferns, and 
gigantic reptiles. The time is near when the bones of the last 
human being will be given to the dust. It is historically certain 
that man has quite lately, within a few thousand years, been 
called into existence. It is certain that before very long the race 
must be extinct. 

Now look at all this without Christ, and tell us whether it be 
possible to escape such misgivings, and such reasonings as these 
which rise out of such an aspect of things. Man, this thing of 
yesterday, which sprung out of the eternal nothingness, why may 
he not sink, after he has played his appointed part, into nothing¬ 
ness again. You see the leaves sinking one by one in autumn, 
till the heaps below are rich with the spoils of a whole year’s 
vegetation. They were bright and perfect while they lasted: each 
leaf a miracle of beauty and contrivance. There is no resurrection 
for the leaves—why must there be one for man? 

Go and stand some summer evening by the riverside: you will 
see the mayfly sporting out its little hour, in dense masses of 
insect life, darkening the air a few feet above the gentle swell of 
the water. The heat of that very afternoon brought them into 
existence. Every gauze wing is traversed by ten thousand libers 
which defy the microscope to find a flaw in their perfection. The 
omniscience and the care bestowed upon that exquisite anatomy, 
one would think, cannot be destined to be wasted in a moment. 
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Yet so it is: when the sun has sunk below the trees its little life 
is done. Yesterday it was not: tomorrow it will not be. God has 
bidden it be happy for one evening. It has no right or claim to a 
second, and in the universe that marvelous life has appeared 
once and will appear no more. May not the race of man sink like 
the generations of the mayfly? Why can not the Creator, so lav¬ 
ish in his resources, afford to annihilate souls as he annihilates 
insects? 

Would it not almost enhance his glory to believe it? 

That, brethren, is the question; and nature has no reply. The 
fearful secret of sixty centuries has not yet found a voice. The 
whole evidence lies before us. We know what the greatest and 
wisest have had to say in favor of an immortality; and we know 
how, after eagerly devouring all their arguments, our hearts 
have sunk back in cold disappointment, and to every proof as we 
read, our lips have replied mournfully, that will not stand. 
Search through tradition, history, the world within you and the 
world without—except in Christ there is not the shadow of a 
shade of proof that man survives the grave. 

I do not wonder that Thomas, with that honest accurate mind 
of his, wishing that the news were true, yet dreading lest it 
should be false, and determined to guard against every possible 
illusion, delusion, and deception, said so strongly, "Except I 
shall see in his hands the print of the nails, and put my finger 
into the print of the nails, and thrust my hand into his side, I 
will not believe.** 

(II) The Christian proofs of a resurrection. 

This text tells us of two kinds of proof: the first is the evi¬ 
dence of the senses—"Thomas, because thou hast seen me, thou 
hast believed.** The other is the evidence of the Spirit—"blessed 
are they that have not seen, and yet have believed.*’ 

Let us scrutinize the external evidence of Christ’s resurrection 
which those verses furnish. It is a twofold evidence: the witness 
of the Apostle Thomas, who was satisfied with the proofs—the 
witness of St. John, who records the circumstance of his satisfac- 
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tion. Consider first the witness of St. John: try it by ordinary 
rules. Hearsay evidence, which comes second-hand, is suspicious, 
but St. John’s is no distant hearsay story. He does not say that he 
had heard the story from Thomas, and that years afterward, 
when the circumstances had lost their exact sharp outline, he had 
penned it down, when he was growing old and his memory 
might be failing. St. John was present the whole time. All the 
apostles were there: they all watched the result with eager inter¬ 
est. The conditions made by Thomas, without which he would 
not believe, had been made before them all. They all heard him 
say that the demonstration was complete: they all saw him touch 
the wounds: and St. John recorded what he saw. Now a scene 
like that is one of those solemn ones in a man’s life which can¬ 
not be forgotten: it graves itself on the memory. A story told us 
by another may be unintentionally altered or exaggerated in the 
repetition; but a spectacle like this, so strange and so solemn, 
could not be forgotten or misinterpreted. St. John could have 
made no mistake. Estimate next the worth of the witness of 
Thomas: try it by the ordinary rules of life. Evidence is worth 
little if it is the evidence of credulity. If you find a man believ¬ 
ing every new story, and accepting every fresh discovery, so 
called, without scrutiny, you may give him credit for sincerity; 
you cannot rest much upon his judgment: his testimony cannot 
go for much. For example, when St. Peter, after his escape from 
prison, knocked at Mark’s mother’s door, there went a maid to 
open it, who came back scared and startled with the tidings that 
she had seen his angel or spirit. Had she gone about afterward 
among the believers with that tale, that St. Peter was dead and 
alive again, it would have been worth little. Her fears, her sex, 
her credulity, all robbed her testimony of its worth. 

Now the resurrection of Christ does not stand on such a foot- 
ing. There was one man who dreaded the possibility of delusion, 
however credulous the other might be. He resolved beforehand 
that only one proof should be decisive. He would not be con¬ 
tented with seeing Christ: that might be a dream: it might be 
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the vision of a disordered fancy. He would not be satisfied with 
the assurance of others. The evidence of testimony which he did 
reject was very strong. Ten of his most familiar friends, and cer¬ 
tain women, gave in their separate and their united testimony; 
but against all that St. Thomas held out skeptically firm. They 
might have been deceived themselves: they might have been 
trifling with him. The possibilities of mistake were innumerable: 
the delusions of the best men about what they see are incredible. 
He would trust a thing so infinitely important to nothing but his 
own scrutinizing hand. It might be someone personating his 
Master. He would put his hands into real wounds, or else hold 
it unproved. The allegiance which was given in so enthusiasti¬ 
cally, "My Lord and my God,” was given in after, and not before 
scrutiny. It was the cautious verdict of an enlightened, suspicious, 
most earnest, and most honest skeptic. 

Try the evidence next by character. Blemished character dam¬ 
ages evidence. Now the only charge that was ever heard against 
the Apostle John was that he loved a world which hated him. 
The character of the Apostle Thomas is that he was a man cau¬ 
tious in receiving evidence, and most rigorous in exacting satis¬ 
factory proof, but ready to act upon his convictions when once 
made, even to the death. Love, elevated above the common love 
of man, in the one—heroic conscientiousness and a most rare 
integrity in the other—who impeaches that testimony? 

Once more: any possibility of interested motives will discredit 
evidence. Ask we the motive of John or Thomas for this strange 
tale? John’s reward—a long and solitary banishment to the 
mines of Patmos. The gain and the bribe which tempted Thomas 
—a lonely pilgrimage to the far East, and death at the last in 
India. Those were strange motives to account for their persisting 
and glorying in the story of the resurrection to the last! Starving 
their gain, and martyrdom their price. 

The evidence to which Thomas yielded was the evidence of 
the senses—touch, and sight, and hearing. Now the feeling 
which arose from this touching, and feeling, and demonstration, 
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Christ pronounced to be faith: "Thomas, because thou has seen 
me, thou has believed.” There are some Christian writers who 
tell us that the conviction produced by the intellect or the senses 
is not faith: but Christ says it is. Observe, then, it matters not 
how faith comes—whether through the intellect, as in the case 
of St. Thomas—or through the heart, as in the case of St. John— 
or as the result of long education, as in the case of St. Peter. God 
has many ways of bringing different characters to faith: but that 
blessed thing which the Bible calls faith is a state of soul in 
which the things of God become glorious certainties. It was not 
faith which assured Thomas that what stood before him was the 
Christ he had known: that was sight. But it was faith, which 
from the visible enabled him to pierce up to the truth invisible: 
"My Lord and my God.” And it was faith which enabled him 
through all life after, to venture everything on that conviction, 
and live for one who had died for him. 

Remark again this: The faith of Thomas was not merely satis¬ 
faction about a fact: it was trust in a person. The admission of a 
fact, however sublime, is not faith: we may believe that Christ is 
risen, yet not be nearer heaven. It is a Bible fact that Lazarus rose 
from the grave, but belief in Lazarus’ resurrection does not make 
the soul better than it was. Thomas passed on from the fact of 
the resurrection to the person of the risen: "My Lord and my 
God.” Trust in the risen Savior—that was the belief which 
saved his soul. 

And that is our salvation too. You may satisfy yourself about 
the evidences of the resurrection; you may bring in your verdict 
well, like a cautious and enlightened judge; you are then in 
possession of a fact, a most valuable and curious fact: but faith 
of any saving worth you have not, unless from the fact you pass 
on, like Thomas, to cast the allegiance and the homage of your 
soul, and the love of all your being, on him whom Thomas 
worshiped. It is not belief about the Christ, but personal trust in 
the Christ of God, that saves the soul. 

There is another kind of evidence by which the resurrection 
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becomes certain. Not the evidence of the senses, but the evidence 
of the spirit: "blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have 
believed.” There are thousands of Christians who have never 
examined the evidences of the resurrection piece by piece: they 
are incapable of estimating it if they did examine: they know 
nothing about the laws of evidence: they have had no experience 
in balancing the value of testimony: they are neither lawyers nor 
philosophers: and yet these simple Christians have received into 
their very souls the resurrection of their Redeemer, and look for¬ 
ward to their own rising from the grave with a trust as firm, as 
steady, and as saving, as if they had themselves put their hands 
into his wounds. They have never seen—they know nothing of 
proofs and miracles—yet they believe, and are blessed. How is 
this? 

I reply, there is an inward state of heart which makes truth 
credible the moment it is stated. It is credible to some men 
because of what they are. Love is credible to a loving heart: pur¬ 
ity is credible to a pure mind: life is credible to a spirit in which 
ever life beats strongly: it is incredible to other men. Because of 
that such men believe. Of course that inward state could not 
reveal a fact like the resurrection; but it can receive the fact the 
moment it is revealed without requiring evidence. The love of 
St. John himself never could discover a resurrection; but it made 
a resurrection easily believed, when the man of intellect, St. 
Thomas, found difficulties. Therefore "with the heart man 
believeth unto righteousness,” and therefore "he that believeth 
on the Son of God hath the witness in himself,” and therefore 
"faith is the substance of things hoped for.” Now it is of such a 
state, a state of love and hope, which makes the divine truth 
credible and natural at once, that Jesus speaks: "Blessed are they 
that have not seen, and yet have believed.” 

There are men in whom the resurrection begun makes the 
resurrection credible. In them the Spirit of the risen Savior works 
already; and they have mounted with him from the grave. They 
have risen out of the darkness of doubt, and are expatiating in 
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the brightness and the sunshine of a day in which God is ever 
light. Their step is as free as if the clay of the sepulcher had 
been shaken off: and their hearts are lighter than those of other 
men; and there is in them an unearthly triumph which they are 
unable to express. They have risen above the narrowness of life, 
and all that is petty, and ungenerous, and mean. They have risen 
above fear—they have risen above self. In the New Testament 
that is called the spiritual resurrection, a being, "risen with 
Christ ; and the man in whom all that is working has got some¬ 
thing more blessed than external evidence to rest upon. He has 
the witness in himself: he has not seen, and yet he has believed: 
he believed in a resurrection, because he has the resurrection in 
himself. The resurrection in all its heavenliness and unearthly 
elevation has begun within his soul, and he knows as clearly as 

if he had demonstration, that it must be developed in an eternal 
life. 

Now this is the higher and nobler kind of faith—a faith more 
blessed than that of Thomas. "Because thou hast seen me, thou 
hast believed.” There are times when we envy, as possessed of 
higher privileges, those who saw Christ in the flesh: we think 
"hat if we could have heard that calm voice, or seen that blessed 
presence, or touched those lacerated wounds in his sacred flesh, 
ill doubt would be set at rest forever. Therefore these words 
mist be our corrective. God has granted us the possibility of 
relieving in a more trustful and more generous way than if we 
*aw. To believe, not because we are learned and can prove, but 
because there is a something in us, even God’s own Spirit, which 
nakes us feel light as light, and truth as true—that is the blessed 
aith. 

Blessed, because it carries with it spiritual elevation of charac- 
er. Narrow the prospects of man to this time-world, and it is 
mpossible to escape the conclusions of the Epicurean sensualist, 
f tomorrow we die, let us eat and drink today. If we die the 
inner’s death, it becomes a matter of mere taste whether we shall 
ive the sinner s life or not. But if our existence is forever, then 
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plainly, that which is to be daily subdued and subordinated is 
the animal within us: that which is to be cherished is that which 
is likest God within us—which we have from him, and which 
is the sole pledge of eternal being in the spirit-life. 
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The Illusiveness 
of Life 


Brighton: June 9, 1850 


By faith Abraham, when he was called to go out into a 
place which he should after receive for an inheritance, 
obeyed; and he went out, not knowing whither he went. By 
faith he sojourned in the land of promise, as in a strange 
country, dwelling in tabernacles with Isaac and Jacob, the 
heirs with him of the same promise: for he looked for a 
city which hath foundations, whose builder and maker is 
God.” —Hebrews 11:8-10 


Last Sunday we touched upon a thought which deserves fur¬ 
ther development. God promised Canaan to Abraham, and yet 
Abraham never inherited Canaan: to the last he was a wanderer 
there; he had no possession of his own in its territory: if he 
wanted even a tomb to bury his dead, he could only obtain it by 
purchase. This difficulty is expressly admitted in the text, "he 
sojourned in the land of promise, as in a strange country”; he 
dwelt there in tents in changeful, movable tabernacles—not 
permanent habitations; he had no home there. 

It is stated in all its startling force, in terms still more explicit, 
in the seventh chapter of the Acts, fifth verse, "And he gave him 
none inheritance in it, no, not so much as to set his foot on: yet 
he promised that he would give it to him for a possession, and 
to his seed after him, when as yet he had no child.” 
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Now the surprising point is that Abraham, deceived, as you 
might almost say, did not complain of it as a deception; he was even 
grateful for the non-fulfillment of the promise: he does not seem 
to have expected its fulfillment; he did not look for Canaan, but 
for "a city which had foundations"; his faith appears to have 
consisted in disbelieving the letter, almost as much as in believ¬ 
ing the spirit of the promise. 

And herein lies a principle, which, rightly expounded, can 
help us to interpret this life of ours. God’s promises never are 
fulfilled in the sense in which they seem to have been given. Life 
is a deception; its anticipations, which are God’s promises to the 
imagination, are never realized; they who know life best, and 
have trusted God most to fill it with blessings, are ever the first 
to say that life is a series of disappointments. And in the spirit 
of this text we have to say that it is a wise and merciful arrange¬ 
ment which ordains it thus. 

The wise and holy do not expect to find it otherwise—would 
not wish it otherwise; their wisdom consists in disbelieving its 
promises. To develop this idea would be a glorious task; for to 
justify God’s ways to man, to expound the mysteriousness of our 
present being, to interpret God—is not this the very essence of 
the ministerial office? All that I can hope, however, today, is not 
to exhaust the subject but to furnish hints for thought. Over¬ 
statements may be made, illustrations may be inadequate, the 
new ground of an almost untrodden subject may be torn up too 
rudely; but remember, we are here to live and die; in a few 
years it will be all over; meanwhile, what we have to do is to try 
to understand, and to help one another to understand, what it 
all means—what this strange and contradictory thing, which we 
call life, contains within it. Do not stop to ask, therefore, 
whether the subject was satisfactorily worked out; let each man 
be satisfied to have received a germ of thought which he may 
develop better for himself. 

(I) The deception of life’s promise. 

(II) The meaning of that deception. 
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Let it be clearly understood, in the first place, the promise 
never was fulfilled. I do not say the fulfillment was delayed. I 
say it never was fulfilled. Abraham had a few feet of earth, 
obtained by purchase—beyond that nothing; he died a stranger 
and a pilgrim in the land. Isaac had a little. So small was Jacob’s 
hold upon his country that the last years of his life were spent in 
Egypt* an d he died a foreigner in a strange land. His descend¬ 
ants came into the land of Canaan, expecting to find it a land 
flowing with milk and honey; they found hard work to do—war 
and unrest, instead of rest and peace. 

During one brief period, in the history of Israel, the promise 
may seem to have been fulfilled. It was during the later years of 
David and the earlier years of Solomon; but we have the war¬ 
rant of Scripture itself for affirming, that even then the promise 
was not fulfilled. In the Book of Psalms, David speaks of a hope 
of entering into a future rest. The writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, quoting this passage, infers from it that God’s prom¬ 
ise had not been exhausted nor fulfilled by the entrance into 
Canaan; for he says, "If Jesus had given them rest, then would 
he not afterward have spoken of another day." Again, in this 
very epistle, after a long list of Hebrew saints—"These all died 
in faith, not having received the promises." To none therefore 
had the promise been fulfilled. Accordingly writers on prophecy, 
in order to get over this difficulty, take for granted that there 
must be a future fulfillment, because the first was inadequate. 

They who believe that the Jews will be restored to their 
native land, expect it on the express ground that Canaan has 
never been actually and permanently theirs. A certain tract of 
country—three hundred miles in length, by two hundred in 
breadth—must be given, or else they think the promise has been 
broken. To quote the expression of one of the most eloquent of 
their writers, "If there be nothing yet future for Israel, then the 
magnificence of the promise has been lost in the poverty of its 
accomplishment. ’ * 

I do not quote this to prove the correctness of this interpreta- 
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tion of the prophecy, but as an acknowledgment which may be 
taken so far as a proof that the promise made to Abraham has 
never been accomplished. 

And such is life’s disappointment. Its promise is, you shall 
have a Canaan; it turns out to be a baseless airy dream—toil and 
warfare—nothing that we can call our own; not the land of 
rest by any means. But we will examine this in particulars. 

(1) Our senses deceive us; we begin life with delusion. Our 
senses deceive us with respect to distance, shape, and color. That 
which afar off seems oval turns out to be circular, modified by 
the perspective of distance; that which appears, a speck, upon 
nearer approach becomes a vast body. To the earlier ages the stars 
presented the delusion of small lamps hung in space. The beau¬ 
tiful berry proves to be bitter and poisonous: that which appar¬ 
ently moves is really at rest: that which seems to be stationary is 
in perpetual motion: the earth moves: the sun is still. All expe¬ 
rience is a correction of life’s delusions—a modification, a 
reversal of the judgment of the senses: and all life is a lesson on 
the falsehood of appearances. 

(2) Our natural anticipations deceive us—I say natural in 
contradistinction to extravagant expectations. Every human life 
is a fresh one, bright with hopes that will never be realized. 
There may be differences of character in these hopes; finer spirits 
may look on life as the arena of successful deeds, the more self¬ 
ish as a place of personal enjoyment. 

With man the turning point of life may be a profession—with 
woman, marriage; the one gilding the future with the triumphs 
of intellect, the other with the dreams of affection; but in every 
case, life is not what any of them expects, but something else. It 
would almost seem a satire on existence to compare the youth in 
the outset of his career, flushed and sanguine, with the aspect of 
the same being when it is nearly done—worn, sobered, covered 
with the dust of life, and confessing that its days have been few 
and evil. Where is the land flowing with milk and honey? 

With our affections it is still worse, because they promise 
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more. Man's affections are but the tabernacles of Canaan—the 
tents of a night; not permanent habitations even for this life. 
Where are the charms of character, the perfection, and the pur¬ 
ity, and the truthfulness, which seemed so resplendent in our 
friend? They were only the shape of our own conceptions—our 
creative shaping intellect projected its own fantasies on him: and 
hence we outgrow our early friendships; outgrow the intensity 
of all: we dwell in tents; we never find a home, even in the land 
of promise. Life is an unenjoyable Canaan, with nothing real or 
substantial in it. 

(3) Our expectations, resting on revelation, deceive us. The 
world's history has turned round two points of hope; one, the 
first—the other, the second coming of the Messiah. The magnifi¬ 
cent imagery of Hebrew prophecy has described the advent of 
the conqueror; he came—"a root out of a dry ground, [with] no 
form nor comeliness: and when we shall see him there is no 
beauty that we should desire him.” The victory of submission— 
the law of our humanity, which wins by gentleness and love 
rhe promise in the letter was unfulfilled. For ages the world’s 
hope has been the second advent. The early church expected it 
n their own day. "We which are alive and remain until the com- 
ng of the Lord.” 

The Savior himself has said, "This generation shall not pass 
iway, till all be fulfilled. Yet the Son of man has never come; 

> r rather > be has been ever coming. Unnumbered times the 
udgment-eagles have gathered together over corruption ripe for 
ondemnation. Times innumerable the separation has been made 
■etween good and bad. The promise has not been fulfilled, or it 
ias been fulfilled, but in either case anticipation has been foiled 
nd disappointed. 

There are two ways of considering this aspect of life. One is 
be way of sentiment; the other is the way of faith. The senti- 
lental way is trite enough. Saint, sage, sophist, moralist, and 
reacher, have repeated in every possible image, till there is 
othing new to say, that life is a bubble, a dream, a delusion, a 
hantasm. The other is the way of faith: the ancient saints felt 
> keenly as any moralist could feel the brokenness of its prom- 
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ises; they confessed that they were strangers and pilgrims here; 
they said that they had here no continuing city; but they did not 
mournfully moralize on this; they said it cheerfully, and 
rejoiced that it was so. They felt that all was right; they knew 
that the promise itself had a deeper meaning: they looked 
undauntedly for "a city which hath foundations.” 

(II) The second inquiry, therefore, is the meaning of this 
delusiveness. 

(1) It serves to allure us on. Suppose that a spiritual promise 
had been made at first to Israel; imagine that they had been 
informed at the outset that God’s rest is inward; that the prom¬ 
ised land is only found in the Jerusalem which is above—not 
material, but immaterial. That rude, gross people, yearning after 
the fleshpots of Egypt—willing to go back into slavery, so as 
only they might have enough to eat and drink—would they have 
quitted Egypt on such terms? Would they have begun one single 
step of that pilgrimage which was to find its meaning in the 
discipline of ages? 

We are led through life as we are allured upon a journey. 
Could a man see his route before him—a flat, straight road, 
unbroken by bush, or tree, or eminence, with the sun’s heat 
burning down upon it, stretched out in dreary monotony—he 
could scarcely find energy to begin his task; but the uncertainty 
of what may be seen beyond the next turn keeps expectatior 
alive. The view that may be seen from yonder summit—the 
glimpse that may be caught, perhaps, as the road winds rounc 
yonder knoll—hopes like these, not far distant, beguile the trav 
eler on from mile to mile, and from league to league. 

In fact, life is an education. The object for which you educate 
your son is to give him strength of purpose, self-command, dis 
cipline of mental energies; but you do not reveal to your son thi 
aim of his education; you tell him of his place in his class, o 
the prizes at the end of the year, of the honors to be given a 
college. 

These are not the true incentives to knowledge; such incen 
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tives are not the highest—they are even mean, and partially 
injurious; yet these mean incentives stimulate and lead on, from 
day to day and from year to year, by a process the principle of 
which the boy himself is not aware of. So does God lead on 
through life’s unsatisfying and false reward, ever educating,’ 

Canaan first; then the hope of a Redeemer; then the millennial 
glory. 

Now what is remarkable in this is that the delusion continued 
to the last; they all died in faith, not having received the prom¬ 
ises; all were hoping up to the very last, and all died in faith, not 
m realization; for thus God has constituted the human heart. It 
never will be believed that this world is unreal. God has merci¬ 
fully so arranged it that the idea of delusion is incredible. You 
may tell the boy or girl as you will that life is a disappointment; 
yet however you may persuade them to adopt your tone, and 
:atch the language of your sentiment, they are both looking for¬ 
ward to some bright distant hope—the rapture of the next vaca¬ 
tion, or the unknown joys of the next season—and throwing 
nt° lt a n energy of expectation which only a whole eternity is 
worth. You may tell the man who has received the heart-shock 
rom which in this world he will not recover, that life has noth- 
ng left; yet the stubborn heart still hopes on, ever near the prize 
-"wealthiest when most undone”; he has reaped the whirl- 
vind, but he will go on still, till life is over, sowing the wind. 

Now observe the beautiful result which comes from this inde- 
tructible power of believing in spite of failure. In the first 
entunes, the early Christians believed that the millennial advent 
ras close; they heard the warning of the apostle, brief and sharp, 
The time is short.” Now suppose that, instead of this, they had 
een all the dreary pages of church history unrolled; suppose that 
tiey had known that after two thousand years the world would 
ave scarcely spelled out three letters of the meaning of Chris- 
amty, where would have been those gigantic efforts, that life 
sent as on the very brink of eternity, which characterize the 
ays of the early church, and which was, after all, only the true 
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world. He has conducted it as a father leads his child, when the 
path homeward lies over many a dreary league. He suffers him to 
beguile the thought of time, by turning aside to pluck now and 
then a flower, to chase now a butterfly; the butterfly is crushed, 
the flower fades, but the child is so much nearer home, invigor- 
ted and full of health, and scarcely wearied yet. 

(2) This non-fulfillment of promise fulfills it in a deeper 
way. The account we have given already, were it to end there, 
would be insufficient to excuse the failure of life’s promise; by 
saying that it allures us would be really to charge God with 
deception. Now life is not deception, but illusion. We distin¬ 
guish between illusion and delusion. We may paint wood so as 
to be taken for stone, iron, or marble; this is delusion: but you 
may paint a picture, in which rocks, trees, and sky are never mis¬ 
taken for what they seem, yet produce all the emotion which real 
rocks, trees, and sky would produce. This is illusion, and this is 
the painter’s art: never for one moment to deceive by attempted 
imitation, but to produce a mental state in which the feelings are 
suggested which the natural objects themselves would create. Let 
us take an instance drawn from life. 

To a child a rainbow is a real thing—substantial and palpable; 
its limb rests on the side of yonder hill; he believes that he can 
appropriate it to himself; and when, instead of gems and golc 
hid in its radiant bow, he finds nothing but damp mist, cold 
dreary drops of disappointment—that disappointment tells thai 
his belief has been delusion. 

To the educated man that bow is a blessed illusion, yet i 
never once deceives; he does not take it for what it is not; h< 
does not expect to make it his own; he feels its beauty as mucl 
as the child could feel it, nay infinitely more—more even fron 
the fact that he knows that it will be transient; but besides anc 
beyond this, to him it presents a deeper loveliness; he knows th< 
laws of light, and the laws of the human soul which gave, i 
being. He has linked it with the laws of the universe, and wit! 
the invisible mind of God; and it brings to him a thrill of awe 
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and the sense of a mysterious, nameless beauty, of which the 
child did not conceive. It is illusion still; but it has fulfilled the 
promise. In the realm of spirit, in the temple of the soul, it is 
the same. All is illusion; but we look for a city which hath 
foundations”; and in this the promise is fulfilled. 

And such was Canaan to the Israelites. To some, doubtless, it 
was delusion. They expected to find their reward in a land of 
milk and honey. They were bitterly disappointed, and expressed 
their disappointment loudly enough in their murmurs against 
Moses, and their rebellion against his successors. But to others, 
as to Abraham, Canaan was the bright illusion which never 
deceived, but forever shone before as the type of something more 
real. And even taking the promise literally, though they built in 
tents, and could not call a foot of land their own, was not its 
beauty theirs? Were not its trellised vines, and glorious pastures, 
and rich olive fields, ministers of the enjoyment of those who 
had all in God, though its milk, and oil, and honey, could not 
be enjoyed with exclusiveness of appropriation ? Yet over and 
above and beyond this, there was a more blessed fulfillment of 
the promise; there was "a city which had foundations”—built 
and made by God—toward which the anticipation of this 
Canaan was leading them. The kingdom of God was forming in 
their souls, forever disappointing them by the unreal, and teach¬ 
ing them that what is spiritual, and belongs to mind and char¬ 
acter, alone can be eternal. 

We will illustrate this principle from the common walks of 
life. The principle is, that the reward we get is not the reward 
for which we worked, but a deeper one; deeper and more per¬ 
manent. The merchant labors all his life, and the hope which 
eads him on is perhaps wealth: well, at sixty years of age he 
attains wealth; is that the reward of sixty years of toil? Ten years 
}f enjoyment, when the senses can enjoy no longer—a country 
;eat, splendid place, a noble establishment? Oh, no! a reward 
leeper than he dreamed of—habits of perseverance: a charac- 
er trained by industry: that is his reward. He was carried on 
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from year to year by, if he were wise, illusion; if he were 
unwise, delusion; but he reaped a more enduring substance in 
himself. 

Take another instance: the public man, warrior, or statesman, 
who has served his country, and complains at last, in bitter dis¬ 
appointment, that his country has not fulfilled his expectations 
in rewarding him—that is, it has not given him titles, honors, 
wealth. But titles, honors, wealth—are these the rewards of well¬ 
doing? Can they reward it? Would it be well-doing if they 
could? To be such a man, to have the power of doing such 
deeds, what could be added to that reward by having? This 
same apparent contradiction, which was found in Judaism, sub¬ 
sists too in Christianity; we will state it in the words of an apos¬ 
tle: "Godliness is profitable unto all things, having promise of 
the life that now is, and of that which is to come.” Now for the 
fulfillment: "If in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are 
of all men most miserable.” 

Godliness is profitable; but its profit, it appears, consists in 
finding that all is loss: yet in this way you teach your son. You 
will tell him that if he will be good all men will love him. You 
say that "Honesty is the best policy,” yet in your heart of hearts 
you know that you are leading him on by a delusion. Christ was 
good. Was he loved by all? In proportion as he, your son, is like 
Christ, he will be loved, not by the many, but by the few. Hon¬ 
esty is not the best policy; the commonplace honesty of the 
market place may be—the vulgar honesty which goes no farther 
than paying debts accurately; but that transparent Christian 
honesty of a life which in every act is bearing witness to the 
truth, that is not the way to get on in life—the reward of such 
a life is the cross. Yet you were right in teaching your son this: 
you told him what was true; truer than he could comprehend. It 
is better to be honest and good; better than he can know or 
dream: better even in this life; better by so much as being good 
is better than having good. But, in a rude coarse way, you must 
express the blessedness on a level with his capacity; you must 
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state the truth in a way which he will inevitably interpret 
falsely. The true interpretation nothing but experience can teach. 

And this is what God does. His promises are true, though 
illusive; far truer than we at first take them to be. We work for 
a mean, low, sensual happiness, all the while he is leading us on 
to a spiritual blessedness, unfathomably deep. This is the life of 
faith. We live by faith, and not by sight. We do not preach that 
all is disappointment—the dreary creed of sentimentalism; but 
we preach that nothing here is disappointment, if rightly under¬ 
stood. We do not comfort the poor man by saying that the 
riches that he has not now he will have hereafter—the difference 
between himself and the man of wealth being only this, that the 
one has for time what the other will have for eternity; but what 
we say is, that that which you have failed in reaping here you 
ever will reap, if you expected the harvest of Canaan. God has 
no Canaan for his own; no milk and honey for the luxury of the 
senses: for the city which hath foundations is built in the soul of 
man. He in whom Godlike character dwells has all the universe 
for his own. All things,” saith the apostle, "are yours; whether 
ife or death, or things present, or things to come; if ye be 
Hirist s, then are ye Abraham’s seed, and heirs according to the 
!Promise 
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